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Fearnot’s winning oar was telling the story, and it seemed -a sure victory, when suddenly the 
boat lurched, and, looking around, he saw that Morton, in the. bow, had fainted. 
The suspicion that he had been drugged now came to Fred. 
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FRED FEARNOT’S WINNING OAR 


OR, A FOUR-MILE PULL TO VICTORY 


By HAL STANDISH 


CHAPTER I.—An Exciting Adventure. 


On a beautiful lake, in upper New York State, 
a friend of Fred Fearnot owned a fine summer 
place, and he wrote to the popular young New 
Yorker, asking him to spend a month or longer 
with him in the summer. Fred had been very 
busy in Wall Street, where the weather had 
been sizzling hot, and was pretty well tired out. 
When he opened the letter and read it, he was 
at once attracted. 

“Say, old pal,” he said #anguidly to his chum 
Terry Olcott, “read this letter and tell me what 
you think of it. I know that Jim Brown is a 
fine fellow, and he means what he says. Lake 
Nipsic is a beautiful sheet of water, and it 
would be an ideal place to spent some days.” 

“Oh, it is from Jim Brown, is it?” exclaimed 
Terry with surprise as he took the letter; “I 
thought that he was over in England taking a 
course at the English University of Oxford.” 

“Yes, he has been there, but he has come back 
and has settled down at Nipsic. . He and his 
sister Alice live there, for their parents are dead 
and Jim has just come of age so he can control 
the estate now. I know that Alice is one of the 
best girls in the world, and Jim mentions in the 
letter that she is going to extend the invitation 
to Evelyn and Marry. If they accept, it will 
be all right for us.” 

Terry read the letter. In it Jim Brown told 
of the features of life at Nipsic now, and also 
mentioned the fact that.rowing had become popu- 
lar up there. 

“You know, Fearnot, that I rowed on the 
Oxford eight when we beat Cambridge some time 
ago. I dearly love water and enjoy pulling an 
oar in the local races. If you will come up we 
shall have a chance to see that famous winning 
oar of yours of which I have heard so much. So 
come along, and we will have a fine time.” 

Terry was deeply impressed, and said: 

“That would be all right, Fred, for we need 
the vacation, and Nipsic is not so far from New 
York that we could not get back at short notice 
if anything went wrong in the Street.” 


“You are dead right, Terry. We will discuss 
it later,” 


For a time Fred was busy with affairs in the 
office. Terry was called out, and Fred, left alone 
in the office, began to think of the possibility of 
accepting the kind invitation of Jim Brown. He 
knew that the Browns were of the most hospit- 
able people in the world and would only be too 
glad to have them come. Fred could see the 
beautiful lake and imagine the pleasure of tak- 
ing a pull over its smooth surface. In fact, 
he became-so enamored of the plan that he was 
half tempted to write at once and accept the 
invitation. But just then as he sat at his 
window and looked out across a court beyond 
which was the blank wall of a building, he be- 
came interested in something that he saw. 

The blank wall of the building he could see 
was the rear of a bank which was used by many 
brokers and bankers for a depository for their 
cash. This fact in itself was of little interest 
to Fred, but he suddenly saw a figure creep 
along at the base of the wall. It was in the 
shadow and the unknown prowler did not think 
anyone could see him. Fred was at once inter- 
ested, for the man had a strange manner about 
him. He crept along until he reached a point 
at the base of the building, then he stooped and 
seemed to lift some kind of a trap and disap- 
peared. 

“Hello!” muttered Fred, “that is queer! I 
wonder what it means? Who.is he, and what 
does he want?” 

Fred bent closer to the window and scrutinized 
the wall of the building and soon he saw another 
man creep along the base of the wall and disap- 
pear in the same way. Once Fred saw the man 
turn his face upward and he gave a thrilling 
start. The man was the wearer of a mask. 

“Oho!” said Fred now as he arose, “it is easy 
to see that there is something wrong here.” 

To Fearnot to make up his mind to an act 
was to stand ready to take consequences. He 
might have gone out to report the matter to the 
police, for he felt sure that there was crooked 
work afoot. But he did not do that, but lifted 
the window of the officer higher and crept out - 
on a fire-escape that was outside. Fred made 
his way quickly down the fire-escape to the court 
below. It was shut out from the other court 
where the strange men had been seen by a fence. 
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But this meant nothing to Fred, for he quickly 
placed a hand on the fence and went over it. On 
the other side he hesitated. 

He saw that the space was long and narrow, 
and shut in from the light of the sky pretty 
well. But he made his way along to the place 
where he had seen the two men disappear. There 
was a cavity close to the wall and a trap was 
raised just enough to admit of the passage of a 
body. All was plain to Fred now. It was a 
game to rob the bank vaults. The bank breakers 
had dug a passage through the wall of stone 
and steel. It was the time of day when the 
hanks were closed and the watchman would be in 
the upper part of the building. 

“This is all very fine,” muttered Fred, “but I 
must see first for myself if that is true. I think 
that I will try and enter this place myself.” 

It was a daring thing to do, but Fred was not 
to be put off. He bent down and crept into the 
passage and went on until it grew narrow and 
then he saw a gleam of light ahead. Fred had 
expected to catch the bank breakers at work on 
the job of cutting into the steel walls. But in- 
stead he saw that there was a large aperture in 
the walls, and the lights came from beyond, and 
probably the bank vaults itself. Fred was now 
thrilled, indeed, and for a moment he realized 
that he was foolish that he had not turned the 
matter over to the police. But he had wone too 
far to turn back. He at once pressed on and 
crept to the opening, which took him right into 
a passage that led into the bank cellar. On either 
side were the big safes with their time lock 
and other appliances. E 

Fred saw that the crooks had simply succeeded 
in getting into the bank proper, but not into the 
vaults. It was now up to them to do this, but it 
was not an easy matter. They did not know the 
combinations, of course, and to blow the big vault 
doors would be a hard thing. But Fred looked 
for the crooks themselves and did not see them. 
The passage was empty. There was a row of 
electric lights along the passage that were al- 
ways kept burning. Fred crept into the passage 
and stood up. He was now quite decided what to 


do, but he decided finally to follow along the pas-~ 


sage to the stairway he could see in the distance. 
That this led into the upper part of the bank he 
was sure. He now: imagined that the bank 
breakers had gone into the upper part of the 
bank to attack the watchman, if he was not 
indeed in league with them. Of course, Fred now 
had no idea of turning back, though he wished 
that he was armed. 

“This is a fine adventure,” he muttered as he 
crept up the stairs. “I wonder what the outcome 
will be? Of course it will be up to me to catch 
the bank robbers.”. 

sBut suddenly Fred heard a wild shout and a 
scream from above. He waited for no more but 
went up the stairs like a deer. He burst into 
the banking rooms and there he saw a thrilling 
sight. Two men were trying to overpower a 
third. The third man was no doubt the watch- 
man, and Fred dashed forward, crying out: 

“Keep up! I am coming to help you.” 

The two bank robbers seeing that they were 
attacked from behind, took a panic and one of 
them growled: 


“Oh say, Bunko, we cannot make it go. Better 
git out while we kin.” 

“Hang on, you fool!” yelled the other robber; 
“we are not out of it yet. Stand to it, ye fool.” 

With that the other turned to meet Fred and 
drew a dangerous knife. He glared at Fred in- 
a murderous way. 

“Who air yer?” he demanded in a wild way. 
“Ifs yer are a cop, look out, fer I am going to 
kill yer.” 

“I am not a cop,” said Fred; “I am here just 
in time to spoil your little game, though. Throw 
down that knife or it will be the worse for you.” 

The robber did not throw down the knife, but 
stood on his guard, and as Fred made a dash 
to help the watchman, he made a dive at Fred 
with his knife. Fred saw that he must act quick- 
ly or he might be killed. He dodged the attack, 
and as the robber came in closer he kicked him in 
the leg and sent him to the floor. In a moment 
Fred was upon him with fierce manner, and dis- 
armed him before he could make resistance. Fred 
then pinned him to the floor and said firmly: 

“Now, you rascal, you are done. There is no 
use in your trying to resist longer. Give up or 
I will have to make use of harsh methods.” 

The bank breaker knew that if captured. he 
would be in a bad scrape, so he did not sur- 
render. He howled some savage epithets and 
then. he made a desperate attempt to throw Fred 
off. But Fred, now seeing that he was a strong 
man and might possibly overcome him, made up 
his mind to settle him. He struck him sharply 
over the head and stunned him. Fred sprang 
up to see the watchman just in the act of be- 
ing overcome by the other bank robber, who had 
him by the throat. In an instant Fred had the 
bank robber by the shoulders and he hurled him 
aside and tripped him and threw him heavily 
upon the floor. 

As he struck the hard floor he was stunned, 
and then Fred stood face to face with the watch- 
man, who was panting and breathless. The 
watchman did not say a word to Fred, but ran 
to a push bvttton that called up the police de- 
partment. Then he dashed into the next room 
which was the main bank money vault and clos- 
ed the door, locking it after him. Fred was 
astounded at such action, but he called out after 
the watchman angrily: 

“Hold on! Where are you going? Is this the 
way you treat your friend who saved your life?” 

But the rattled watchman evidently took Fred 
to be one of the robbers, for he did not reply, 
but in a few moments the police came swarming 
into the bank. By this time the two bank 
burglars had sprung to their feet, and having 
recovered, tried to make their escape by the 
window and the passage which they had made. 
Fred sprung after them, but as he elosed with 
one, the other hit him over the head and stunned 
him. Fred sank down and knew no more until 
he came to and saw that he was handcuffed 
and in a police wagon. There was a couple of 
officers on each side of him, as if he was the 
most dangerous criminal in the world. It was 
an astounding thing to him and he gasped: 

“See here! What fool. business is this? Why 
have you arrested me?” 

The cops laughed in a coarse way. 
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“That is all right, kiddo,” said one of them 
Jocularly. “You can tell the judge in the morn- 
ing.- I gues you will not try any more under- 
ground games after this.” 

“But you have no right ao arrest me. 
not the man you want.” 

“Listen to it, boys?” laughed one of the cops. 
ae is a leary one, eh? Well, I guess he will 

0. 

Fred saw now that it would be of no use to 
talk to the officers and that he was in for it. He 
had been put under arrest under a misappre- 
hension and he could see no way out of it. He 
was so angry at the fool watchman whose life 
he had saved that he regretted the whole affair 
now, and wished heartily that he had let him 
alone. But Fred was soon pulled out of the 
wagon and dragged into the police station. The 
sengeant at the desk said: 

“What have we here? This man is well dress- 
ed. Who is he?” 

“Kiddo, the bank breaker and ground mole,” 
laughed one of the cops. “He has dug a hole 
under the big Wall Street Bank. We got him 
inside.” 

The sergeant looked at Fred critically and 
asked: 

“What is your name?” 

“Sergeant,” said Fred angrily, “this is all a 
mistake and the fault of the stupid watchman at 
that bank. My name is Fearnot. I have an 
office in thé rear of the bank. I saw two men 
enter an underground passage and I followed 
them. They went into the bank vaults and I 
was right behind them. When they attacked the 
watchman, I took his part and saved his life. 
When I knocked the robbers out, the watchman 
ran into another vault and locked the door and 
declared to the police that I was one of the bank 
thieves. They meanwhile knocked me on the 
head and got away, leaving me on the floor sense- 
less. When I came to, I was handcuffed and in 
the police wagon. I am not guilty of any crime 
and I want you to take these handcuffs off my 
wrists.” 

Ihe sergeant looked at Fred skeptically and 
said: 

“All right, Bob! We will take them off all 
right. That is a good story that you told, but 
-you will have to tell it again to the judge.” 

oe the sergeant turned to the officers and 
said: 

“Number eighteen, on the second tier.” 

Fred was dragged away, in spite of his pro- 
tests, and was placed in a cell on the second 
tier. There he was left, with coarse laughs on 
the part of his captors. Fred was, of course, 
highly indignant and horrified at his humiliating 
position, but he was helpless. 

“Thunder” he gasped. “What a fool I have 
been. That is what a fellow gets for butting 
into a crooked deal. Well, some time I will 
have a chance to interview that stupid watchman 
and, hang me, if I do not make him regret his 
fool tactics.” z 

Fred was convinced that the only way to in- 
culcate sense into such a fellow was to kick 
it in, and he was aching for the chance. But 
it was irksome indeed lying around in the ill- 
smelling cell, and when a drunk was brought 
` in soon and made a cellmate of, Fred was dis- 


I am 


gusted and angry beyond endurance. He raved 
at the guards and swore that he would have 
them broke for the outrage. At last Fred be- 
thought himself that he ought to have sent for 
friends long ago. He called to the turnkey and 
asked: : 

“Will you please send for a messenger. I 
want to send word to my friends.” 

“Oh, you do, eh?” said the turnkey. “Well, 
that is all a matter of expense, my man. Haye 
you any money?” 

Fred pulled out some coins, for he had, strange- 
ly enough, not been deprived of his valuables 
when consigned to the cell. The turnkey caught 
at the money and then he said: 

“All right, boss. I will find a messenger.” 

He soon came back with paper and ink, and 
Fred wrote a message to Terry. He gave it to 
the turnkey with the instructions to give it to a 
telegraph boy. After the message was sent Fred 
felt better. He looked now for Terry to appear 
any moment, and that would of course mean his 
liberation. He was sure that the appeal to the 
district judge would be met with approval and he 
would be set free. But time passed and still 
Terry did not come. Fred then felt sure that 
the turnkey did not send the message. -He was 
angry beyond measure. 

“Tt was a skin game to suck the money out of 
me,” he growled. “I will report him after I get 
out of here.” 

But when he called to the turnkey he came to 
the door and said: 

“Boss, the messenger went to the house you 
sent him to, but the gentleman was not at home. 
There was not anybody there.” 

Fred was astounded and discouraged. 

“Then they are out looking for me,” he mut- 
tered. and he knew well how worried they would 
be. But that did not help him at all in his posi- 
tion. He was still behind bars. 

What was more, his cellmate was such a beast- 
ly individual that he could simply not endure’ 
him. But at last the drunkard slept and Fred 
began to feel the need of sleep himself. He had 
given up the idea of any one coming to release 
him that night. So he went to sleep, and it 
was a late hour the next day that he awoke. 
The turnkey had come for the drunkard for the 
police court, where he was to receive the sentence 
of the magistrate for his lapse. 

“Turnkey,” asked Fred, “how long am I to stay 
here?” 

“They will be after you very soon,” said the 
turnkey. Then he remembered that Fred had 


‘tipped him the night before, and he passed a 


newspaper to him. Fred was grateful to get it 
and as he spread out the first page he was as- 
tounded to read: 

“Big bank robbery. The Wall Street Bank 
was entered last night through an underground 
passage and the watchman attacked by three 
masked men. He-fought them off bravely and 
managed to ring in the burglar alarm and 
brought the officers to the spot at once. One of 
the robbers was captured and to-day he will be 
arraigned and forced, if possible, to tell who his 
companions,are and how to catch them.” 

“Great Scott!” gasped Fred, “this is the richest 
thing that I ever heard of. I was never before 
taken for a bank breaker.” 
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CHAPTER II.—At Lake Nipsic. 


Fred was now more angry than ever at the 
bank watchman. He realized that it was the 
sheer stupidity of the fellow that was responsible 
for his present condition. Fred shivered as he 
thought of the predicament he would be in if he 
had no friends or any wavy to prove his innocence. 
It would indeed be a sad chance for him. But 
just then a couple of officers came -and ordered 
him roughly out of his cell. He was led through 
a corridor to the door of the court-room, where 
the preliminary hearings were held. There were 
in the ccurt-room several officers and lawyers 
and the judge sitting on his bench. Fred felt 
as if it was helpless against such an array. As 
he was led to the bar the judge questioned him. 

“My man,” he said, “you were arrested last 
night in the vaults of the Wall Street Bank. 
You were engaged in trying to burglarize that 
bank. Now it will go easier with you if you 
will help us to locate your two accomplices.” 

Fred look at the judge and said: 

“T am sick of all this rot. I am not a bank 
burglar nor a criminal. I am Fred Fearnot, the 
son of Judge Fearnot, of the Supreme Court. 
The fool of a watchman is to blame for my ar- 
rest. I tried to capture the robbers, but he gave 
me no aid at all, but ran into another room and 
locked the door. He acted like a fool.” 

This announcement caused a sensation. Many 
of the lawyers present came forward and among 
them was one who recognized Fred. He gave a 
gasp and came forward. 

“There is some mistake here,” he said; “this 
young man is what he claims to be. He is Fred 
Fearnot,” 

The judge looked amazed and so did the police. 

“Do you positively identify the defendant?” 
_asked the judge. 

“I certainly do,” said the lawyer. “I, of 
course, do not know whether he is guilty of bank 
breaking or not. But I should not think that he 
was, for he is very well known as a young man 
of high character,” 

The judge now called for the officers to produce 
the bank watchman. It took some time to get 
him, for it was necessary to send to his home for 
him. But when he came in he was brought face 
.to face with Fred. 

“Sir,” said the judge to the watchman sternly, 
“you have accused the young man here of being 
a bank robber. Can you swear that he is such? 


Did you see him enter the vault with the other 


men?” 

“I can swear to it, your honor,” said e 
watchman excitedly. “He wore a mask like the 
others, and he came at me, but the other fellow 
was in his way and I broke away and ran.” 

This was such a manifest lie that Fred 
groaned. 

“Your honor,” he said, “this man is not to be 
believed. The story that I have told is true. He 
no doubt was so excited that he did not know 
whether I was a friend or foe. But he would not 
be alive at this moment if it had net been for 


“Mr. Fearnot,” said.the judge, “I believe your 
story, for I know your father, and I am sure 


that you would not be in league with bank rob- 
bers. But it is strange enough.” 

Fred told his story again clearly, and it was 
so plain that the judge declared that he was 
convinced and said: . 

“You are free, Mr. Fearnot. We hope to have 
the real robbers soon. It was brave on your 
part to brave those ruffians into the bank through 
fete underground passage. There was risk to 
it. 

-Fred was promptly discharged then, and he 
at once left the court-room. He started at once 
for his home, and as he boarded an uptown car 
he could not help but wonder what Terry and 
the other had thought of his absence from home 
all night. Fred ran up the steps of the Fear- 
not mansion, and as he opened the door he ran 
right into his mother’s arms. Mrs. Fearnot was 
50 oe ce that she could hardly express her- 
self. 

“Oh, Fred,” she said, “we have been so worried 
about you. Where have you been and what 
happened?” 

“Well, mother dear,” laughed Fred,“ it was a 
queer experience, and it will take some time to 
tell. I am hungry, for I do not like the kind of 
fare that you get in jail.” : 

Mrs. Fearnot gave a cry of horror. 

“In jail! Why, Fred Fearnot, what do you 
mean? Have you been in jail?” 

“That is where your dutiful son has been, 
mother, and he is lucky to be out at this moment. 
It all came about by his being a fool.” 

With that Fred went into the inner room and 
there he found Evelyn Olcott and Mary Hamil- 
ton, for they were visiting Mrs. Fearnot. Also 
Judge Fearnot was there. Terry was still out 
searching for his chum. But it did not take 
Fred long to tell his story and the sensation that 
it created was great. Judge Fearnot was horri- 
fied and he said: 


“Why on earth did you not send for me, boy? 
I would have settled that matter quickly enough.” 

“Dad,” said Fred, “I have learned that it is 
not easy to send a message at night from the 
Tombs. The messenger came here with a note 
to Terry, but he could not find anybody at home.” 

It then developed that everybody was really 
out. at that hour. Mrs. Fearnot and the girls 
were at the opera and Terry was searching for 
his chum. Judge Fearnot was at the home of a 
friend. But the affair was over and now it was 
in order to see that the returned traveler should 
have something to eat. And the way that he 
did justice to the food was a caution. It was 
really a reflection upon the prison cook, but 
Fred said: 

“I do not care. 
ings of that prison cook as not. 
I got would not keep a cat.” 

At this juncture Terry came booming in. He 
had searched the city for Fred and had just 
learned that he had been in the Tombs all night 
under a mistaken idea that he was a bank rob- 
ber. To say that Terry was astounded would be 
a mild statement. But the two chums greet 
each other warmly,- and Terry said: : 

“It is of no use, Fred. It is not safe for 
you to remain in the city any longer. We will . 
certainly accept that invitation of Jim Brown 


I would as soon hurt the feel- 
The food that 
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at Lake Nipsic. We can be sure, up there, that 
you. will not get locked up.” 

“I do not know about that, Terry,” laughed 
Fred. “You cannot trust the country constables 
too far.” 

But Fred and Terry now talked about the 
invitation seriously and Evelyn and Mary were 
also interested, for they had received the invita- 
tion of Alice Brown. : 

“I think it would: be all right,” said Evelyn, 
“but I-fear that it would be- trespassing upon 
hospitality for all of us to go there at one time. 
What do you think?” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that, Sis,” said 
Terry. “I know that the Browns have a big 
establishement there, and that they can run it 
all right. They will be glad to see us.” 

The young people talked it over, and at last 
it was decided to accept the invitation. So Fred 
wrote to Jim and told him that he and Terry 
would be up in a few days. Evely wrote Alice 
to the same effect. But it was necessary for 
the girls to run home to Fredonia and get some 
dresses, so they left New York the next day. 
ot Fearnot hated to have them jo, but she 
said: 

“I know that you will have a good time up 
there in the country. It is hot in the city now, 
and I do not blame you. I shall go with father 
very soon to the seashore.” 

Fred and Terry were busy for some days get- 
ting things all right in Wall Street to leave. 
They soon succeeded in that and then they packed 
up their grips and took the train for Nipsic. 
Evelyn.and Mary were already at Nipsic, for 
they had gone over from Fredonia. The boys 
were delighted as they left the hot city and 
Fred said: 

“As soon as I get to the lake you will see how 
quick I will drop into the water for a swim. 
I can tell you that it will seem good.” 

“Same here,” said Terry; “there is nothing 
like the water.” 

The train was under way quickly, and as it 
rolled out of New York and was speeding on its 
way up State the boys sat in the car window 
and took in the scenery. It was a nice run, and 
they were able to leave the train at a small 
junction, where they took a branch line for 

ipsic. In a short time they were now running 
along the shores of the lake, and looking out 


of the window they saw the white boats and the. 


pretty cottages along the shore. There was quite 
a summer colony at Nipsic and just then Fred 
caught Terry by the arm and said: 

“Look! That is a pretty sight.” 

A couple of four-oared crews were making it 
hot all the way down the lake. They were well 
matched, and, as Fred and Terry watched them, 
it was seen that they were good oarsmen. Fred 
declared that he saw Jim Brown in one of the 
boats, but Terry was skeptical. But the boys 
alighted from the train later and on the plat- 
form was their friend, Brown, himself. He was 
a big, hulking and good-natured fellow, and he 
greeted his guests with fervor. 

“I am mighty glad that you have come,” he 
said. “We will have some fun now. We want 
some new men on the boat crews. I am going 
to take you on with me and Dan Morton.” 


“Very kind of you, Jim,” said Fred. “You 
may be sorry.” 

“Not on your life 
fellows can do with the oars? 
that I do.” 

The boys were soon on the way to the house, 
and Jim told them that the girls were waiting 
for them. 5 

“We have been looking for you, and now that 
you have come, it makes thing all right.” 

The Brown residence was one of the best on 
the lake, and as the boys pulled up at the door 
the girls ran out to greet them. It was a joy- 
ous reception and Fred and Terry were greeted 
warmly by Alice Brown as well as by Evelyn 
and Mary. Alice was a very charming young 
woman, but it was known that she was engaged 
to Dan Merton, the chum and college friend 
of Jim. It happened that Dan came in later 
and was introduced to Fred and Terry. He was 
a fine-looking fellow, with broad shoulders and 
strong arms, and, as Jim told Fred, he was a 
wonder with the oars. 

“He will be all right in the bow, Fearnot,” he 
said. “He can pull like a fiend. You will be 
sure of a race for your money if he is in the 
boat.” : 

Fred took a liking to Dan Morton, and -they 
talked over rowing at length. Dan knew all 
the crews. 

“The sport is at its height here,” he said. 
“There is nothing else to compare with it. I 
like it all right, for it is clean and healthy.” 

“You are right, Dan,” said Fred. “I think 
well of it myself. I have rowed a little since my 
college days, and I would very much like to get 
my hand in again.” 

“Did Jim say anything to you about our mak- 
ing up a four-oar crew and challenging the best 
on the lake?” 

“Better challenge some other crew first,” 
laughed Fred.. “Terry and I will be rusty, you 
know.” 

“Oh, we are willing to take chances on that.” 

The next morning, after the boys had taken 
a stroll around the town and had devoted some 
time to the girls, it was suggested by Jim that 
they go over to the boathouse, where he and 
Dan kept their shells. Fred and Terry were 
much pleased, and they soon arrived at the boat- 
house, which was one of the most commodious 
and best appointed on the lake.. It did not take 
long for Jim and Dan to show Fred and Terry 
their boats, and there were a number of fine 


Don’t I know what you 
Well, I guess 


ones. Each had a working boat of the finest 
make. Then there were several shells of the best 
build. There was*also a fine four-oared boat 


and Jim placed his hand on it and said: 

` “This is-our pride! We have won a number 
of race in it, and we hope to win more. If you 
make up a four-oar crew with us we will enter 
the regatta next week.” 

“Better try us out first,” laughed Fred. “You 
may not care to take us as partners when you 
have done so.” 

But Jim smiled and shook his head. He said: 
“We might strip and take out the workin 
boats for a spin. It would do us all good, and 

then we might have a little tryout.” 

Fred and Terry were eager for this, though 
Terry was not a single oarsmen. He could row, 
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however, and the boats were gotten out. There 
were rowing suits in the boathouse, so the boys 
put them on, and when Dan Morton saw the 
fine physique of Fred he said: 

“Mr. Fearnot, you are built for an oarsman. 
You ought to pull a winning oar.” 

“That is very kind of you to give me so much 
credit,” said Fred, “but sometimes appearances 
do net count. Now, I remember a fellow who 
was as slender as a rail and seemed to have no 
chest at all who entered a regatta once on the 
Hudson. Nobody thought that he would be in it, 
and there was talk of barring him for mercy’s 
sake for fear that he might do himself harm, but, 
do you know, that chap was as fast as.a ghost. 
He simply could not help winning out. He beat 
a big field of expert oarsmen.” 

But now the boys were all ready and the boats 
were put in the water. Soon they were paddling 
slowly up the lake. Fred and Terry rowed along 
side by side, but soon Jim Brown came up and 
let out a little. He had a fine long stroke that 
was so graceful that it deceived one. It looked 
as if he was going faster than he was. Dan 
Morton came along with a sweeping stroke that 
had strength and as he swept past Terry looked 
at Fred and said: 

“That chap can row, Fred. 
would have hard work to beat him. 
oarsman.” 

Fred was silent, but he looked Dan over and 
sized up his style. Fred saw that he was really 
a practical oarsman and rather better than 
Jim was. In other words, he was a stranger 
and faster man; though not so handsome a rower. 
Dan was soon some distance ahead, up the lake, 
and Fred, who had now felt himself out a little 
and found that his sliding seat was all right, 
now hit up the pace a little. Dan held for him, 
and when they were even at the bows they set 
out to do some rowing. Fred: dipped into the 
water with a long, graceful stroke that was so 
easy that it did not seem to call for any exer- 
tion at all. He made the boat fly through the 
water. Yet he did not seem to be exerting him- 

“self at all. But Dan was using more power to 
make the same stroke. It happened that Jim 
Brown knew Fearnot’s style and of course was 
not surprised. 

_ Up the lake they went for two miles. Dan 
tried to draw away from Fred, but he could not 
do so. In fact, Fred drew away from him, and 
soon was several lengths ahead. It was a sur- 
prise to the famous oarsman, and he stared at 
Fred, and then he bent to his work and put in 
his best licks. For a hundred yards there was 
a hot race. But, after that, Fred’s boat drew 
ahead, and so fast did he go that Dan was at 
the quarter mile left far behind. It was beyond 
doubt that Fearnot was able to beat the champion 
Nipsic oarsman. Dan was willing to admit that 
himself. Jim and Terry had a pretty race be- 
hind the others, and Jim was able to boast that 
he. could beat Terry. Put they now all drew 

“together. $ 

“Well, I guess that you and I can claim the 
prize, Fearnot,” calléd out Jim with a laugh. 
“You ought to see how I trimmed Olcott.” 

“Oh, that was a fluke,” laughed Terry. “I did 
not have my hand in. I am going to train a 
little and there will be nothing to it.” 


I guess that we 
He is an 


But Dan Morton swung his boat nearer te 
Fred’s and said: > 

“I have never rowed against so hard a man 
as your are, Fearnot. You can beat me at any 
time and place. You are many percent. better. 

“Do you think so, Dan? I think than you ĉan 
do better than you did just now.” 

“I did my best I never did better.” 

“Well,” said Fred, magnanimously, “I was do- 
ing better than I usually do. But we can both 
row faster.” z 


CHAPTER III.—Fearnot’s Skill As A Swimmer. 


They now paddled back to the boat-house, and 
when they got there Dan Morton wanted to 
get out the four-oared boat and have a try alto- 
gether, but Jim said: 

“We have rowed enough for one day. If we 
were to go ott in the four-oar, we would not do 
as well as we ought. It is best to wait until 
later in the day.” 

Fred agreed with Jim that this was right, so 
the matter was deferred. The boys put up the 
boats and donned their clothes. But as they were 
almost dressed an idea occurred to Terry. 

“Oh, say, have you a swimming suit here, 
Jim?” 

“Sure! there are any number of them in the 
locker.” : 

“I believe I will take a swim.” 

The idea caught on with the others. It did not 
take long for all to put on their swimming suits, 
and they dipped into the water. Fred ran and 
took a long dive off the end of the wharf. He 
was soon far out into the lake, and the others 
were after him. There fellowed an exhibition of 
fancy strokes that was wonderful to behold. 

There were a number of people on the banks. 
But of all Fred seemed to be the star. He 
showed the Australian crawl stroke that is used 
by racers, and the speed with which he cut 
through the water was marvelous. Dan Morton 
wa amazed, and as he came alongside Fred, he 
said: 

“Is there anything that you cannot do, Fear- 
not? You are certainly a wonder. You can do 
st Ries E a 7 

“Oh, on’t know, Dan. There are 
things that I cannot do. It is not possible te 
master everything. But swimming is easy to me, 
at least.” : 

“I should say it is. Now there is a ma 
there in the lake at the present nde 
claims to be the champion swimmer of America. 
In fact, he is pretty good, for I have seen him 
swim. myself.” 

Fred looked out in the lake and saw a man 
ore rats Ale way along with the over- 
hand crawl and he was going easy. H : 
good look at him and said: pee eS 

“Do you call that fellow a swimmer, Dan?” 

“Well, he is the best around here. He claims 
to be the champion of the whole United States.” 

_“It is easy to claim anything. But the cham- 
pion of the United States would not use such 
A stroke as that, or he would not be champion 
ong. 

Dan was amazed. 

“Do you mean that, Fearnot?” 
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“Every word of it.” = 

Dan now swam easily alongside Fred and he 
asked: 

“In what respect does he not swim correctly?” 

“Well, his dip with the arm is too short. He 
would lose rapidly in a race, unless he was 
against a very slow man. He has a lot of lost 
motion and he lacks form all around.” 

Fred’s criticism interested the oarsman, and 
he asked him many points about swimming. Fred 
quickly illustrated the strokes. He then said: 

“I would like to swim that fellow for a few 
hundred yards. I think thet I could put a crimp 
in his conceit.” 

“Thunder! Will you do that, Fearnot? If 
you will, there are any number of good men 
around here who will rise up and call you blessed. 
That chap is the most conceited cad you ever 


saw: 

Fred laughed and said: 

“We will swim out that way.” 

They did so, and Terry and Jim followed at 
a distance. As they drew near, Cameron, which 
was the name of the swimmer, arose in the water 
a little and called out in a pompous way: 

“What is up, Morton? Are vou trying to teach 
a friend the game of treading water?” ~ 

This was one on Fred, but he only smiled. But 
Dan retorted: 

“No, Cameron, he is teaching me how to swim. 
He is able to do it, too, and if you will come 
over here you can learn something yourself. 
There will be no charge for it.” 

m Cameron turned red in the face and rose in 
the water and looked at Fred in a supercilious 
manner. 

“You think it, do you, Morton? Well, I can 
tell you that it takes a swimmer to do that to 
me.” 

“Well, he is a swimmer,” said Morton in a 
voice calculated to anger the other. Cameron 
then began to sneer. He certainly did not be- 
lieve that Fred was his match. 

“I love world-beaters,” he said. 
what he can do.” 

Fred languidly turned over in the water and 
floated. He pretended to pay no heed to the 
champion. But Dan had the tip, and now he 
began to extol the swimming powers of Fearnot, 
and to intimate quietly that he was sure that 
Fred was his superior. That angered Cameron 
beyond endurance. ` 

“Oh shucks!” he growled, “I will bet a thou- 
sand dollars that he could not overhaul me in a 
mile, or tën. I would lose him in half that dis- 
tance. If you want to make some money, this is 
the time.” 

“All right,” said Dan eagerly, “I will take 
your bet. I will bet you a thousand that he can 
beat. you one mile or ten, or from a hundred 
yards up to ten miles.” 

“Taken! Of course it will have to rest upon 
our mutual word.” 

“My word is as good as my bond.” 

“So is mine.” : 


“Let us see 


There were plenty of witnesses to the bet, 


and thus it was made. But now Dan asked 


Fearnot if he would swim the champion. Fred 
pretended to yawn, and said: 
“Really, I am not a swimmer. He will beat 


me easy. I will swim him, though, if you wish. 
But I shall try to beat him.” 

But now that the race had been settled, it 
was decided to swim ashore and get a boat and. 
go out in it to the right place for the race. This 
was done. There were a number of people on 
the shore of the lake who had been watching the 
bovs in the water and had overheard their con- 
versation when they came ashore. Of course they 
learned that there.was going to a race and they 
were interested. 

So it followed that other boats came out, and 
zoon there were quite a number watching for 
the event. Terry saw this, and’ he engaged a 
couple of the boats and their occupants to anchor 
at the finish. Then the distance was settled, and 
Fred and Cameron „dropped into the water and 
swam to the starting line. Cameron was con- 
fident and smiled at Fred with contempt, for he 
did not believe that he could possibly beat him. 
But Fred returned the smile and simply swam 
to the line. There he turned over on his back 
and floated. But by this time Terry, with Jim 
and Dan, were ready to give the word for the 
start. Terry was the one to do this, and then 
the two swimmers were off. 

It was Cameron who got the water first, and 
it looked if he would distance Fearnot. But Fred 
swam along steadily and calmly. He knew well 
that it was a long distance, and that he would 
need all the reserve force that he could gain. So 
he waited, contented to keep near his antagonist. 

Cameron suspected that Fred was trying to 
save his strength, and it angered him. He let 
out a little and sneered: 

“Why don’t you swim, Fearnot? You are no 
good! Come on and show what you can do.” 

Fred made no reply, but he did not allow the 
fellow’s talk to jar him. In fact, he was too 
experienced a sportsman to be rattled by the talk 
of an opponent.” So he swam along easily and 
soon had felt of his antagonist and knew in-` 
stinctively that he could beat-him. But Fred 
still kept behind him. He knew that there would 
be time enough to beat him at the finish. On they 
went through the water like real fishes. In fact, 
Fred was almost as much at home in the water 
as on the land. He did not allow Cameron to get 
far ahead of him, but kept along within striking 
distance of him. Terry, Dan and Jim rowed 
along in the boat behind and watched the two 
swimmers. Cameron now proceeded to hit up 
the pace. He took long dips with his right arm 
and was soon going at his best speed. This was 
what Fred wanted, for he quickly saw that he 
could not go faster than he could himself. In 
fact, Fred found that he was able to creep up on 
him at will. Cameron looked behind as if he ex- 
pected to find that he had outstripped his man. 
He was angry when he found that he was close 
behind him. He redoubled his efforts, but he was 
still unable to get away from Fearnot, who seem- 
ed to be lazily exerting himself. Cameron now 
for the first time began to fear that he would be 
beaten. He strained every nerve to get away from 
his antagonist, and for a ways there was a hot 
race. But Fred crept slowly up, and soon was 
on even terms with his man. Then it was seen 
that Fearnot was going easy, while Cameron was 
pitting with all his might. Dan Morton ex- 
claimed: 
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“It is all over! Fearnot has him beaten to 
a turn. He cannot begin to swim with Fred.” 

“That is so,” agreed Jim Brown; “he is not in 
the class with Fred. See! He is all in now.” 

-This was seen to be a fact. Cameron suddenly 
turned over in the water, and as Fred swept by 
him he snarled angrily: 

“I will beat you yet! You have some ap- 
pliance. You could never swim so fast as that.” 

He fairly gasped the words, for he was about 
all in. Fred only gave a laugh and retorted: 

“All the appliance that I have is my arms, 
such as Nature gave me. I think that you are 
an over-rated man as a swimmer.” 

Cameron was furious and he stopped swim- 
ming and began to call Fred all kinds of names. 
But Fred went on and passed the line several 
years in the lead. It was a hollow victory and 
proved that Fred was much the best swimmer 
of the two. In another moment Fred was in 
the boat with his friends and he was almost 
as fresh as when he went into the water. Cam- 
eron was taken out of the water by men in 
another boat. He was in a furious state of 
mine because he had been beaten. 


But the boys now went back to the boat-house, 
where they dressed and prepared to take leave 
of the lake. They soon were on their way back 
to the house. When they arrived there they 
found a couple of youths sitting on the steps 
waiting for them. 

“It’s Joe Oliver and Bill Hanks of the River- 
side crew,” said Jim Brown with interest. “I 
know what has brought them over. It is to tell 
us about the regatta at Riverside.” 

As they came up to the house the two youths 
sprung up and came forward to meet them. 


“Hello, Brown,” called out the one named Joe 
Oliver. “We have been waiting for you for some 
time. We came over to see you about that match 
with your four-gared crew on Thursday.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Jim quietly. “Well, we are 
ready to row you.” 

“Good! The prize will be a silver cup. We 
will then depend upon you on the day and date.” 

“I think so, Oliver. I will let you know later. 
Allow me to introduce to you Mr. Fearnot and 
Mr. Olcott.” 


Fred and Terry shook hands with the two 
oarsmen, and then they talked with them and 
found that they were well versed in boating mat- 
ters. They were members of a club that had a 
house on the river that emptied into the lake. 
There were fine oarsmen and long time rivals of 
the Nipsic Boat Club. After talking for a time, 
Oliver And Hanks took their leave. As they 
walked away Fred noticed that Hanks had a 
peculiar walk and he watched him out of sight 
with interest. 

. “That fellow looks familiar to me,” he mut- 
tered. “Wonder where I have seen him before?” 

Fred tried to refresh his memory, but in vain. 
He could not place the fellow, and at last asked 
Terry if he had any recollection of having seen 
Hanks before. Terry looked at his chum. 

“Great Scott! I certainly have not. But what 
difference does it make?. What of it?” 

“Terry, I have it. I know who Hanks is, and 
where I have seen him before. I was right!” 

“Thunder! I am glad that you have settled 


that matter, Fred. You have almost made me) 
dippy over it.” 

“Well,” said Fred, “you will be shocked when 
I tell you that he is one of the burglars who 
tried to break the Wall Street Bank. I know 
him well, now. But what on earth is he doing 
up here?” 

Terry was so astonished that he rose right 
up in bed. ' 


CHAPTER IV.—Some Strange Developments. 


“Fred Fearnot!” exclaimed Terry, “do you 
mean to say that Hanks is a burglar? You are 
crazy!” -~ : 

“No, I am not, Terry. I know what I am 
talking. about. I remember his face as well as 
can be. He is a crook, and I thought he was. 
It is strange, though, that I should come upon 
him in this manner and in this place.” 

“Tethink that you must be mistaken, Fred. 
You know many times there is a strong resem- 
blance in features. Hanks is apparently a model 
young man, and that he should be connected with 
a bank burglary is hardlv likely.” 

But the boys now rolled over and slept. Fred 
was satisfied in his mind and that settled it. 
He slept soundly until morning and then they 
were awakened by a rapping on the door. It was 
Jim Brown, and he called to the boys to get 
up’ and go down to the lake. They were up 
quickly, and as they left the house and walked 
to the lake with Jim, Fred saw that their host 
wore a troubled expression on his face. The 
morning was beautiful, and when they got to the 
boat-house Jim opened the big doors and said: 

“Fellows, I am going to take you out in the 
rowboat, for I want to tell you something, and 
I am sure that we will not be overheard on the 
water. It is a strange thing.” 

“All right, Jim,” said Fred with wonder. “What 
is the mystery? You know that I just dote on 
mysteries.” 

“All right,” laughed Jim, “this will be one that 
will puzzle you all right. Get in and I will take 
the oars.” 

With that they stepped into the boat while 
Jim gave way at the oars and rowed out into 
the lake. Presently, when some distance from 
car shore, he stopped and allowed the boat to 

rift. 

“Fellows,” he said, “you know that my father 
owned the mills at Riverside. When he died he 
left the mill to me, and it has been run by a 
company ever since, in my interests. Now, they 
always carry large sums of money in the safe 
about the time that the pay-roll is made out. 
Last night the safe was burglarized and twenty 
thousand dollars were taken.” 

Fred and Terry were aghast, but the next mo- 
ment Fred remembered a certain fact of which 
he had spoken to Terry. Both boys thought of 
the strange resemblance of Bill Hanks, the oars- 
man, to the burglar whom Fred had seen in 
the vaults of the Wall Street Bank. But Fred 
looked at Terry in a significant way, and they 
said nothing about this to Jim. Fred did say: 

“That is terrible, Jim. Have you any sus- 
picion as to who the thief may be?” 

“Oh my, no! It is believed that it was the 
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work of a cracksman of wide experience, for the 
safe was blown and opened in a scientific manner. 
The rascals left no trace behind, though.” 

Fred was silent a moment. But presently Jim 
laughed and said: x 

“Oh well, it is nothing to worry about very 
much. Of course, twenty thousand dollars will 
not break us, and the business will go on just 
ee same. But police and detectives are on the 

ob. 

“It is very startling, Jim, and while the money 
loss will not be felt greatly by your estate, there 
is a certain objection to allowing the bank or 
other burglar to get away with the money.” 

“Exactly! It is being kept quiet so that the 
police may work with secrecy. But I thought 
that I would tell you.” 

It was certainly interesting and startling to 
Fred and Terry. They were non-ommittal, 
though, and later, when they went back to the 
house to breakfast, Jim made them promise to 
say nothing to the girls about it. 

But later, when Fred and Terry were alone, 
Fred said: 

“Well, what do you think of that, Terry? It 
looks as if there was a chance for us to do a little 
work on the side while here. It is useless to 
make any other decision, but that it is the work 
of that fellow. He is a crook and has hung 

. around here on purpose to carry out his game.” 

“Pretty slick work, Fred.” 

“You bet! He does not dream, of course, that 
he is known or suspected. We will say nothing, 
but the way we will saw wood will be exciting. 
It will do very well to round up the thief, in tims, 
and it will not be so hard either.” 

Of course, they knew that it would he folly 
to try to confront the fellow at present with the 
charge, for there was no real evidence except 
the word of Fred that he was the bank burglar 
of Wall Street. It would be necessary to first 
secure tangible evidence. It happened that in 
the /afternoon the girls were away to a party 
given by some of the young ladies of the town, 
and Fred and Terry were alone, as Jim was busy 
with matters of a private sort. But Jim said: 

“If you chaps can amuse yourselves until four 
o’clock we will then have a workout on the lake. 
Dan will be over, and it will be just the time 
for a good row. I shall be busy for some time 
with this matter at Riverside, as you know.” 

“That is all right, Jim,” said Fred. “We are 
oe Iy capable of taking care of ourselves. 

will certainly be all right.” 

© after Jim went away Fred and Terry 
stroiled out to the lake shore and sat down. They 
enoed the beautiful prospect, and at last Fred 
said: 

“Say, old man, this is our opportunity to do a 
little detective work on our own hook. I would 
like much to know more about this fellow Hanks. 
Why not take a little trip over to this place, 
Riverside, where he lives.” 

“Splendid idea, Fred.” 

The boys went over to the boat-house. They 
were not long in getting out a small rowboat, 
and they were soon on the lake and pulling 
leisurely for the mouth of the river that would 
take them to Riverside. In due time they reach- 
ed the river mouth. It was about five miles to 
the town. Fred and Terry bent on the oars now 


and rowed fast. The five miles were rowed in 
good time, and at last they came to the spot. 
where the Riverside Boat Club had its quar- 
ters. It was a rambling old structure on the 
river banks. They went ashore a little above it, 
and as they pulled their boat up they heard a 
shout and saw a couple of youths coming toward 
them. One of them was Joe Oliver. The captain 
and stroke of the Riverside crew came up in 
surprise. 4 

“Hello! What has brought you chaps up here? 
Come over to see us, have you?” 

“Well, we were out for a row and thought 
that we would come over and have a look at 
the town,” answered Fred. “It seems like a fine 
place.” : 

“It would be if we did not have those old 
Brown Mills here. They give the town a cheap 
aspect. There are really some aristocratic folks 
here,” said Oliver with a snobbish air. 

Fred looked at him in surprise. 

“The aristocratic class are not always the most 
desirable class, Oliver,” the said. “There are 
others who can claim to be fully as desirable, 
en honest workmen are certainly not undesir- 
able.” : 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, don’t you. know,” 
Oliver hastened to explain, “but the town is 
cheapened by the class of mill help. However, 
we do not have to come in contact with them, and 
we have our own little circle. Come over to the 
boat-house.” 

Of course, Fred and Terry did not refuse, 
though they had at once formed a decidedly poor 
opinion of Oliver. His principles does not suit 
Fred’s democratic instincts at all. But they went 
over to the boat-house, and as they entered they 
saw Hanks and others engaged in playing cards. 
They at once arose, and Fred and Terry were 
introduced to all. Hanks acted queer and dis- 
tant,. thought he was haughty and kept aloof. 
But Fred and Terry were particular not to no- 
tice it. They walked through the boat-house and 
examined its appointments with interest. 

“By the way, I must speak of a fine gift that 
a generous member of the club made us this 
morning,” said Oliver prompously. “We have 
received a thousand dollars for a new float from 
a fellow member of the club. He is my boat 
mate, whom you have met, Bill Hanks. He is one 
of the most liberal and whole-souled fellows you 
ever met.” `: 

Fred gave Terry a side-long glance. 

“I suppose that he is wealthy?” 

“To the contrary, he is not considered wealthy, 
which makes it all the more to his credit. He 
has taken it out of a sum of money that has 
come to him by an unexpected inheritance.” 

Of course Fred and Terry were not troubled 
to make deductions as to where the donation 
had come from. But they were careful to not 
show surprise or even more than ordinary in- 
terest. They spent some time in the Riverside 
boat-house, and at last took their leave, saying - 
that they wanted to take a look around the town. 
Oliver parted with them at the club-house door, 
saying: 

“I suppose that the next time we shall see you 
will be at the big regatta. We are going to beat 


you, too.” zA ) 
“All right,” laughed Fred. “We shall not feel 
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pad if you do. We will take it in as manly a 
way as possible.” 

After leaving the boat-house Fred and Terry 
walked into the town. They -took a look around 
the mills, and even visited the yard. They really 
expected to see Jim Brown there, but he was 
not around. The boys guardedly made inquiries 
of some of the workmen about the place, but 
nothing was said about the robbery. It was plain 
. that it was yet kept secret. 

Well, Terry,” said Fred, “we have got to do 
some sharp work to get that fellow.“ I guess 
that the best thing we can do is to wait and 
watch. Something will turn up. He will not 
suspect we are onto him, though I sometimes 
think that he recognizes me as the fellow with 
whom he had the set-to in the bank vaults in 
Wall Street.” 

“That is the idea exactly, Fred. Let the mat- 
ter rest for a while. He will begin to fiash some 
of the money before long, and then we will catch 
him in some other job. But he has an accom- 
plice, you may be sure.” 

Fred and Terry went back to their boat, and 
paddled down the river and at last reached the 
poat-house. They found that. Dan Morton and 
several of the oarsmen were there. Dan had been 
working in his shell. He greeted Fred and 
Terry warmly and said: 

“Where is Jim this morning? If he was here 
we would get out for a practice row.” 

Fred then explained that Jim was off on some 
business, but that he would be around that after- 
noon about four o’clock. Just then, as Dan was 
bending over, a roll of bank notes fell out. of 
his pockets. Fred saw that there were some 
bills of big denominations in the roll, and he 
exclaimed: 

“Pardon me, Dan, but you are losing some 
money.” 

Dan turned like a flash and his face turned 
crimson as he grabbed up the roll of bills and 
crammed them into his pocket. 

“T am careless about my money,” he said. “I 
ought to have banked that, but I have not been 
into the town. Thank you for calling my at- 
tention to it.” 

Fred was tempted to ask if Dan always car- 
ried so much money with him, but he knew that 
this would be a personal questions. But he ex- 
changed glances with Terry. Just then another 
oarsmen called Dan away, and Terry looked hard 
at Fred and said: 

“I understood that Dan Morton was a poor 
youth and that he was struggling along on a 
small income. There was over five or six thou- 
sand dollars in that roll, Fred.” 


Fred was startled as well as Terry. 

“That is strange enough. To see so much 
money around just now and right after the 
breaking of that safe at Riverside is odd. If we 
did not know that Dan Morton was all right it 
might be a clue to work upon.” 

In fact, Fred and Terry were ill at ease over 
the matter. However, later, they went to the 
house, and at dinner they met the girls who had 
_returned from the morning calls they had been 
making, and Evelyn and Mary insisted that they 
should take them for a row after dinner. So 
all went out on the lake. It happened that Dan 
Morton joined them at the boat-house, and they 


enjoyed a fine time on the lake. The girls 
made the boys land them on an island, and there 
they built a small fire and roasted some corn and 
had a fine little lunch. : 

It was nearly four o'clock when they got back 
to the boat-house. Fred and Terry noted that 
Dan was very attentive to Alice Brown, and after 
they had left him at the boat-house and were on 
their way to the house, Alice came over to Evelyn 
and showed her finger, which had as plendid dia- 
mond ring upon it. She was blushing, and ad- 
mitted that Dan had placed it there as an en- 
gagement-ring, “and of course Evelyn and Mary 
kissed the blushing girl and congratulated her, 
as did the boys. : 

“Miss Alice,” said Fred in an ingenuous way, 
“I suppose that Dan is well able to support a 
wife, is he not?” 

“Oh, he is rapidly succeeding,” said the pretty 
young girl. “He has struck luck in the last few 
days. I am sure that he will succeed.” 

“Oh, I am sure that he will.” 

But Fred and Terry looked at each other again 
and there with a strange light in their eyes. 
To them it was all very incomprehensible. Later 
they left the girls at the house and went to the 
boat-house to join Dan and Jim and have the 
practice row. Jim was there and he looked wor- 
ried. Fred and Terry noted that Dan was in 
hight spirits. In a low tone Jim said to Fred: 

“Fearnot, I have been with the detectives all 
day, and we have hit upon some strange clues. 
But it is all a mystery as yet.” 

Fred could have asked Jim some interesting 
question, but he wisely refrained as he did not 
want to yet place suspicion upon anyone who 
might-be innocent. Fred knew how possible it 
might be to suspect a perfectly innocent person, 
and he wanted to have absolute proofs first. But ` 
now they got the boat out, and soon they were 
spinning uv the lake at full speed, In was a 
fine practice row, and they showed Mhuch speed, 
and Jim was delighted with the fine work of ` 
Fred and Terry. 

“It makes all the difference in the world 
whether you are in the boat or someone else,” 
he said. “You make the boat travel faster, and 
we will certainly give Joe Oliver the race of his - 
life. I believe that we will beat the Riversid: '¢ 
four.” $ 

“We will give them a race,” said Fred with @ 
laugh. “I guess that Oliver thinks that he ce“? 
beat us.” re 

“Oh, my! I have heard that he expects to4 Win 
several thousand dollars on the race. He is bet- 
ting heavily, and there are a lot of gambfers 
who are placing heavy sums on the Riverside 
crew to win.” t 

„This was news to Fred and Terry, for the}~~ 
did not know before that money was being 
wagered on the race. 


CHAPTER V.—The Four-Mile Pull. 


When they got back to the boat-house after 
the spin, Fred decided to have a talk with Ji: 
He called him aside and said: : 

“Let us go somewhere, Jim, where we can 
talk —— over.- I think that I have some sort 
of a clue.” 
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Jim was astonished, as well as greatly in- 
terested. He went with Fred to a point on the 
lake shore above the boat-house. Here he and 
Fred pretended to be looking out over the course 
of the lake. But Fred said in a low tone: 

“Ts Bill Hanks, of the Riverside Club, a youth 
of wealth?” 

Jim gave a start and looked at Fred keenly. 

“He is not! He is as poor as can be. In fact, 
I have always heard that Oliver pays his way 
around.” 2 

“Well, that is odd! Terry and. I rowed over 
there this morning, and visited their club-house. 
We learned from Oliver that Hanks had donated 
a thousand dollars this morning to the club for 
a'new float. It was told us that he had come 
suddenly into a legacy.” 

Jim looked astounded. 

“Into an inheritance?” he gasped. “Why, I 
peter knew that he had any relatives who could 
leave’ him such a sum.” 

“I have no idea that he has stolen the money, 
mind you, Jim. I only mentioned the fact as 
somewhat singular, for there suddenly seems to 
be a display of large sums of money in this 
vicinity.” : 

Jim looked excited. 

“Can it be possible?” he muttered. “If Bill 
Hanks is mixed up in that burglary, it is start- 
ling, to say the least. Where could he get that 
money? I have a mind to have him arrested 
on suspicion and the matter fully investigated.” 

“Not at this time, Jim,” said Fred hurriedly. 
“It might spoil all. Better wait! Things will 
com^ out all right, later.” 

“Do you think that he can be the real ie 

“I do not know,” interrupted Fred. “Let this 
be kept secret at present. That is my advice.” 

“All right, Fearnot. I can see that you have 
hit upon what may prove to be a valuable clue.” 

“Exactly, but we must have absolute proof 
before we take any action. If such a thing was 
possible, it will crop out sooner or later. But 
I must also ask you another question, and this 
time it is nearer home.” 


Jim looked at Fred searchingly. 

“Go ahead!” he said. “I am prepared for any- 
thing.” 

“Have you yet been told that your sister Alice 
is engaged to Dan Morton, and that he has given 
her a diamond ring that must have cost at least 
five hundred dollars?” 

Jim was astounded. He gasped and stepped 
back, placing his hand to his brow. He stared 
at Fred. 

“Dan!” he gasped. A ring worth five hundred 
dollars! Why, Fearnot, the boy is penniless. He 
is my sister’s sweetheart, but he is not able to 
marry her, nor to buy her such a ring. It must 
be a mistake.” 

*“The engagement was announced to us after 
the boat ride this noon. The ring is upon your 
sister’s hand. I believe that she was told by him 
that he had suddenly come into possession of 
some money, and that he was sure to succeed in 
an enterprise that he went into some time ago.” 

Jim’s face cleared. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if Dan said that, it must 
be true. He is straight as can be, and the soul 
of honor. I will be glad if Sis Alice falls under 


, along the river banks. 


his strong protecting wing, for he is a sterling 
fellow.” 3 

Fred said no more. He knew that loyalty to a 
friend would compel Jim Brown~to defend his 
rowing partner, Morton. But they discussed 
the episode at the Riverside boat-house concern- 
ing Bill Hanks, and Jim wanted to put the de- 
tectives on his track. 

“I can hardly believe that Bill is shrewd 
enough for that kind of a job,” he said, “yet he 
may have had. assistance. I will take your ad- 
vice, though, and let matter set for a time. If 
he is concerned in the-robbery, as you say, it will 
come out in some way.” 

“I think it is the best way, Jim, for we have 
no real proof yet.” 

Fred saw that Jim was disposed to dismiss 
the matter at once, so far as Morton was con- 
cerned. But Fred had no idea of doing so. Hê 
was not, of course, ruled by the same friendly 
sentiment. Not that Fred was prepared to re- 
gard Morton as even possibly guilty, but there 
was certainly strange coincidence in his suddenly 
coming into possession of so much money. Fred’s 
plan to let things work out themselves was wise. 
So the matter dropped there so far as outside 
appearances went. Fred and Terry were not 
idle all the time, for they kept close watch of the 
parties suspected and waited. 


But Thursday came, and the boat race between 
the Riverside four and the Nipsic four attracted 
more attention than any other event in fhe re- 
gatta. There was an enormous crowd present 
For the race was rowed 
on the river below the Riverside Boat Club, and 
promptly at the hour named the crews were on 
hand. There were six events in all, but the four- 
mile pull between’ the four-oared boats was the 
grand event. Oliver, Hanks, Jones and Lewis 
were the four occupants of the Riverside crew’s 
boat. Fred, Terry, Morton and Brown were the 
members of the Nipsic crew. As the boys waited 
at the boat-house for the races to begin, Fred 
noted that there was much gambling on the 
shore. He saw Oliver go over to the end of the 
float and give a man some money to bet on his 
crew. Fred was so interested that he stepped 
forward and asked Oliver. 

“Are you placing money on your crew?” 

“Certainly Iam! Do you want any of it? I 
will give you odds of two to one and bet you a 
thousand dollars.” 

“I am not a betting man. ‘I row for sport and 
not for gain.” 

“Oh, thunder! It adds to the sport to have 
a little money up.” 

Fred saw that Hanks was also betting heavily. 
But what impressed him the most was that once 
he saw Morton look over to Hanks and nod in 
a significant way. Then Hanks placed more 
money with a gambler. Fred was much dis- 
turbed. i 

“Terry,” he said in a low tone, “if I had known 
that this was to be a gambling race I would never 
have gone into it. I can see that all hands, even 
our own men, are betting heavily on the race.” 

“I can see it, Fred. There will be trouble be- 
fore the race is over. We must win it, though.” 

“We will unless there is some monkey work. 
We must keep our eyes open. Mark what I say, 
Terry.” 
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Now the first race was called and they watched 
it rowed. It was a mile, straightaway, between 
single sculls, and was won by a Nipsic boy. He 
was loudly cheered as he paddled back to the 
float. This was the first win for the Nipsic Club, 
and it encouraged the boys greatly. The next 
race was a pair-oared, but this was won by the 
Riverside crew by half a length. It was a good 
race, and was followed by the two-mile single 
sculls. Another race followed, and was won by 
a Nipsic man, so that the Nipsic colors were 
at the front. But now the event of the day 
was called. This was the famous four-oared 
championship four-mile pull. 


The judges called the crews out, and they 
soon paddled to the line ready for the start. In 
the Nipsic boat Morton was in the bow, Fred 
was No. 2, Terry No. 3, while Jim Brown was 
stroke. The two crews lined up opposite the 
starting line and waited for the signal. The 
Riverside crew looked over at them and Oliver 
called out: 

“We will wait for you at two miles. 
want to make a show of you.” 

“Don’t fear!” retorted Jim; “you will do well 
to keep at our stern all the way.” 


But now the word came to get ready, and then 
they were off. -Nipsic got the water first, but 
Riverside forged ahead with a quick thirty-four. 
So they started upon their long journey, while 
Nipsic under the cool work of the stroke Brown 
kept up a steady thirty-two. Soon there was a 
full length opened up between the two boats. 
But this signified nothing so early in the race. 
Four miles is.a long ways to pull, and the crew 
that keeps its wind and strength is apt to be 
the winner. The river was filled with boats and 
launches: following the racers to the end of the 
course. Fred kept close watch of the leading 
boat as they rowed, and he could feel the stroke 
that was kept up by Brown, who was setting 
it just right to keep the boat within calling dis- 
tance of Riverside. Fred was well satisfied with 
the judgment of Brown. It was his idea of 
how the race should be rowed. But he felt 
once or twice that the bow oar was lagging. Once 
Fred glanced a little over his shoulder and he 
saw Morton looked white and drawn. It gave 
him a start. That the bow oarsman should be 
affected so early in the race was strange, and 
he wondered at it. But as Fred drew back on 
the slide he nut a little more strength into. the 
stroke and kept the boat up. 


It was evident that Terry felt the same thing, 
too, for he once glanced back over his shoulder. 
But not a word was said. They were now finish- 
ing the first mile and Fred glanced over at the 
Riverside crew and saw Oliver smiling and con- 
fident. But not yet did any suspicion of any- 
thing wrong strike Fred. On they went at the 
same gruelling pace, and they had covered the 
two miles and still the Riverside crew had gained 
but little. But they were slowly gaining, and 
now Fred was convinced that something was 
wrong. He looked back over his shoulder and 
said sharply: 

“What is the matter, Morton? 

. “I am all right!” muttered Morton. 
boat going.” : 
- On they went now, and Fred saw that Jim was 


We don’t 


Are you ill?” 
“Keep the 
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stroking a little faster. 
his slide and called out: 

“There is something wrong! 
doing his part.” 

Jim heard this and answered: 

“Hit her up a little, boys! Put in-a little more 
steam.” z 

With that Fred and Terry set back hard and 
the boat leaped through the water. So much 
difference did it make that she glided up on even 
terms with the other boat. Loud cheers could 
be heard from the launches that were in the wake 
of the racing crews. Fred could hear the Nipsic 
boys yelling to them to go out in the lead. But 
Brown wisely knew better than to row the race 
out yet. He kept up the same steady stroke. On 
went the boats now, and Dan Morton was heard 
to be breathing hard. Fred was now convinced 
that he was not right. 

“Hold up for your breath, Dan,” he said sharp- 
ly. “You are not able to hold it, and we will 
need you at the finish.” 

It was now seen that the distress in the Nipsic 
boat was known to the Riverside crew. They 
gave a yell and began to pull dike fiends. There 
were also shouts from the boats in the rear. It 
was now time to row, and Brown set down hard 
in his seat and stroked it up to thirty-eight to 
keep the Riverside boat from getting too much 
of a lead. Morton still kept up the stroke, but 
it was felt that he had little effect upon the speed 
of the boat. 

“Morton is all in, Jim,” yelled Fred. “We will 
have to do it without him. Look out for the 
last mile.” t 

Three miles had now been covered, and Fred, 
assured that Morton could not finish, thought to 
lighten the boat, and called out to him to jump 
out. But Morton did not answer. This angered 
Fred, for there was still a dark suspicion in 
his brain that all was not right. Morton had 
been all right up to this time, and it was cer- 
tainly strange that he should give out at this 
critical moment. He was an experienced oars- 
man and it could not be laid to nervousness or 
lack of experience. Fred called out to him again 
to get out and lighten the boat. 

“Get out and give us a chance, Morton,” he 
said. “You cannot do any more. You will be 
picked up all right.” 

“Go on and row!” snorted Morton angrily. “I 
will get there all right.” - 


But every moment the boat was sagging and 
falling slowly behind. The Riverside crew seem- 
ed to realize that they were gaining, for they 
let up a little and began to take it easy, with 
the expectation that they would win out at 
the end. But now, queerly enough, Morton seem- 
ed to come back and put more strength into the 
pull. The boat shot ahead faster, and soon it 
was again on even terms with the Riverside crew. 
Certainly the spectators could not but admit that 
Nipsie was pulling a wonderful race. They were 
now in the last mile, and still Nipsic was on 
even terms with Riverside. It was now easy 
to see what a runaway race it would have been 
if Morton had not failed in his stroke. But Fred 
felt that the race would be a hard one, for there 
was still some distance to go. He stuck to the 
same hard stroke and he could feel that he was 


Terry came back on 


Some one is not 
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good for a long pull yet. Neither he nor Terry 
ad pulled themselves out, and they were com- 
paratively fresh. e 

Down the long course toward the finish they 
went. The long, four-mile pull to victory was a 
strenuous one. Fred had watched the Riverside 
crew closely for signs of weaking of any of the 
men, but they did not seem‘to wilt at all. In 
fact, they seemed to be as fresh as at the start. 
Only half a mile now and the finish looked very 
near. The two crews got down to hard pulling. 
Riverside crew was still ahead. Now Fred sat 
down in the boat and bent his powerful back, 
while Terry followed suit. Fred used his great 
stroke to its best advantage, and the boat fairly 
dashed through the water. The force of his ef- 
fort was felt through the whole boat. On they 
went, and now Nipsic showed in front in spite of 
the distress of Morton. Nearer the. finish they 
drew, and the crowd on the shore and the boats 
were wild with excitement. 

Fearnot’s winning oar was telling the story, 
and it seemed an easy victory, when suddenly 
the boat lurched, and looking around, he saw 
that Morton in the bow had fainted. The sus- 
picion that he had been drugged now came to 
Fred. “Not for a moment, though, did Fred let 
up on his stroke, but seeing that it was going to 
be a tough pull, he put in even more power than. 
before. Terry and Jim Brown also realized this, 
and they exerted themselves to the utmost.” It 
would not have seemed possible for the boat, 
handicapped as it was with the weight of the 
body of Morton, to finish. 

The Riverside crew, seeing that one of the 
Nipsic crew had collapsed, put in all the effort 
that they could to pull ahead, but they were 
unable to do so. The spectators saw the mishap 
in the Nipsic boat, and believed that the race 
was lost. A groan went up from the backers 
of the Nipsic crew, for they really expected to 
see the other crew forge ahead. To the surprise 
of all this did not happen. Instead, Nipsic 
seemed to leap into the lead, and went over the 
line a half length ahead. Then there was a 
wild scene on the river. The spectators all 


cheered themselves hoarse, for it was a wonder-. 


ful thing that Nipsic had won with only three 
men in their boat at the finish. 

The boats ran free after the finish, and then 
one of the Riverside men, Jones, also collapsed, 
for he had rowed himself out. As for Hanks 
and Oliver, they were so dumfounded that they 
had not beaten that they could not act or speak. 
Oliver stared at the river boat, and’ as he saw 
Morton taken from the boat to a launch in- 
sensibie, he realized that it was due to the su- 
a rowing ability of Fearnot, wholly, that 
he yic:ory had been Nipsic’s. It is hardly neces- 
sary to sav that the reception given Fred on 
*the launch was a grand one. He was fairly over- 
whelmed by the praise of the Nipsic people. It 
was the most wonderful four-mile pull to victory 
under a handicap that any there had ever seén. 

In due time the boat-house was reached, and all 
disembarked. The oarsmen went into the boat- 
house, and Morton was by this time revived, 
though he was weak and ill. He was not able 
to explain why he had collapsed, and no ques- 
tions were asked at that time. 


CHAPTER VI.—Fred Exposes: Morton. 


Under ordinary circumstances the collapse of 
Morton in the hard gruelling race was not 
strange, but Fred and Terry as well as a num- 
ber of those who had been close observers of 
the race, were disposed to place a strange con- 
struction upon it. 

“Fred,” said Terry in a low tone, “what do 
you think of that affair? Morton was all right 
when he started out, and that he should give 
up so quickly is queer. At least it seems so to 
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“I do not know what came over me. I simply 
lost my strength and I felt as if I was under a 
spell. I am wholly at a loss to understand it.” 

Fred quietly listened, and after a while he 
had an opportunity to speak to Mérton, and he 
asked him to* step aside with him. Morton 
obeyed with some exhibition of surprise. 

“Morton,” said Fred, “I was surprised to see 
you give out in the race, for I know how well 
you showed up in practice. I thought I would 
ask you if you have any suspicion as to the 
reason for it?” : 

Morton looked surprised, but he answered: 

“I have not the least idea what caused me 
to give out.” 

“T watched you closely, and I thought that you 
acted like one under the influence of a drug.” 

Morton gave a start and his face turned an 
ashy pallor. 

“I do not see how that could be. I cannot 
understand how anyone could have given me any 
such thing.” 

“Well, it is pretty certain that you were knock- 
ed out. There was much money bet on the race, 
and it would have meant much to Riverside to 
win this race. There are many deductions to 
be drawn.” 

Morton flushed hotly. 

“T hope that you will not insinuate that there 
was anything wrong or any treachery on my 
part. I will be compelled to resent any such 
imvutation as that.” 

“T assert nothing that I cannot prove,” said 
Fred calmly, “but I am wise to a number of 
things. There has been strange work going on 
lately in this locality. I need say no more.” 

Fred looked Morton straight in the eye. The 
oarsman tried to put on a luff manner, but it 
failed. He was pale as ashes. He quivered, and 
a bad light came into his eyes. Fred smiled 
again in a cold way. His will was stronger than 
that of the young rascal, and he knew it. He 
said in a low tone: 

“Morton, you are laying the trail that will” 
lead you to the prison cell. I advise you to call 
off your attentions to Miss Alice Brown. She is 
too innocent and sweet for such as you. Get out 
while there is a chance. I can tell you that 
Hanks cannot escape. Need I say more?” 


Morton shivered like a leaf in a gale. Terror 
was upon his craven soul. He looked as Fred as 
if in some state of deadly fascination. 

“Are you a wizard?” he asked huskily. 

“No, I am only a practical kind of a fellow. 
But I can see through any such transparent 
game as the one you have been playing.” 

“You haven’t an iota of evidence.” 
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“Haven’t I? Try it on and see. I could not 
need better evidence than the fact that Hanks 
gave you a thousand dollars at the boat club. 
Where did he get that money? Where did you 
get that five or six thousand dollars that I saw 
in your possession on the wharf? Where did 
that money come from? I can tell you easily.” 

“But you cannot prove it,” hissed the villain. 

“I will prove it all right. Now go to that 
beautiful and innocent girl who believes you to 
be honest and tell here that you are not worthy 
of her love and confidence, and break away. I 
will give you an hour to do it in. If at the ex- 
piration of that time you have not done so, I will 


see that you are dealt with as you deserve. Will 
you take the only chance?” 
Morton saw that he was done. He was white 


as chalk now, and he gave Fred a murderous 
gaze. 

“I will get even with you, Fearnot. You have 
ruined me. had a chance and you spoiled it. 
I meant to turn over a new leaf and live a new 


life. You will betray me and send me to ruin. 
I will even it up with you. I will live to get 
you. I hate you!” 


He made a menacing gesture, but Fred only 
laughed and said: 

“Talk is cheap, Morton. There is the girl 
over there. Go over to her now and tell her 
what I have directed you to. Then you will be 
allowed ten hours to get out of this part of the 
country, never to return. I am merciful to you 
because I do not believe that you are any worse 
than Hanks. The both of you are crooks. You 
could not make an honest living if you wanted 
to.” 

Morton was in a terrible state of mind. It 
was a bitter pill to give up the girl whom he 
‘had set his heart upon. Then all his plans had 
gone wrong and he was desperate. He hesitated 
and madé a move as if he would rush upon Fred 
like a tiger. But Fred’s cold gaze was upon him 
and he lacked the grit. He hesitated an instant 
and then walked away. A moment later Fred 
saw him talking in a low tone with Alice Brown. 
Fred saw the pretty girl’s face turn bright red 
and then pale as death. She caught at the arm 
of the villain and seemed to be about to restrain 
him. But Morton looked over and saw Fred 
looking at him, and he broke off harshly and 
strode away. Alice reeled, and then with a cry 
muffled and agonizing, fell to the ground. 


In a moment’ Fred was by her side and others 
thronged around. Of course there was great ex- 
citement and wonder at the event. But in a few 
moments she was revived and left the spot 

under the care of Evelyn and Mary. Her brother 
Jim was astounded and asked: 

“Fearnot, what happened to Sis? 
know?” 

Fred looked at Jim a moment and said: 

“Yes, I do know. You can thank fortune for 
what has happened. It has proved the saving of 
your sister’s life happiness.” 

Jim gave a gasp and turned deadly pale. 

“You don’t mean to say that it is broken up 
between Morton and Alice? That cannot be!” 

Fred nodded slowly. 

“But that is wrong! He is one of the best fel- 
lows in the world. Sis has no right to give him 
up for what happened in the race.” 


Do you 


“That is not alone the reason why she has 
given him up. In fact, he is the one to give her 
up. He is not worthy of your sister, Jim, and 
you and she are lucky. That is all!” 

“Not worthy? What do you mean? 
to me, Fearnot.” 

“A few words will do it. Morton is a crook. 
He is concerned in the robbery of the mill safe 
at Riverside. I have good evidence of it. His 
accomplice is one of the most skilful cracksmen 


Explain 


in the country. He rowed No. 2 in the Riverside 


four. You know him!” / 

“What? Not Bill Hanks?” whispered Jim husk- 
ily. “That is impossible.” 

“But it is true, Jim. Hanks is known to me as 
a bank breaker, and I have been laying for him 
since I knew that he was up here in Nipsic. The 
race to-day was fixed, as they thought, so that 
Morton would yield to a drug which I suspect 
was a hypodermic injection of morphine. That 
would drug him enough to-prevent his doing his 
best in the race. This was done in conjunction 
with Hanks, so that the race would be lost by 
Nipsic, and the gamblers would win large sums. 
But we outrowed them against their belief that 
we could. Their game did not work and they 
are sore. This is the whole story, and«I have 
carefully picked it up thread by thread.” 
is “Jim was stupefied. He could hardly believe 
it. 

“My friend, Dan Morton, a traitor and a 
crook?” he gasped hollowly. I really cannot be- 
lieve it. There must be some kind of a mistake.” 

“There is no mistake. It is a plain truth.” 

It required some time and a little investigation 
for Jim Brown to accept this evidence against 
his friend. But he eventually found out that 
it was the truth, and he then was almost in a 
state of collapse. 

He pulled himself together and said: 

“You are right, Fearnot. It was a special 
dispensation of Providence, for the fate that 
would have overtaken my sister would have been 
awful. To think of her being married to such a 
villain! She will draw a deep breath of joy and 
relief when she learns the truth.” : 

“She knows it already,” said Fred. “She will 
need support and care, for the shock has been 
great. If I were you I would go to her side at 
once.” 

Jim needed no urging. He hastened to find 
Alice, and gave her all the comfort that he 
could. But Alice Brown was a strong-minded 
and sensible girl, and after the first shock took 
her troubles with philosophy. She was at heart 
much disturbed, but her outward appearance be- 
tokened resignation and acceptance of the situa- 
tion. But now she coolly asked: 5 
“If that man Hanks is really a burglar, and. 
the sort of person you claim, he ought to be ar- 
rested at once. He should not be allowed the 
chance to escape.” 5 

Fred had thought of this and he now said: 

“It would be a good idea to arrest him before 
he can leave the boat-house. Of course we will 
have to make a search of his person and his ef- 
fects. I am sure that we will find the money 
and evidence of his rascality. I can prove that 
he is the burglar with whom I had the fight in 
the vaults of the Wall Street Bank. That ought 
alone to be enough to force a confession from 
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him. At any rate, he can be held upon that 
charge and the other will come out later.” 

It looked perfectly safe therefore to effect 
the arrest of the burglar. Soon an officer was 
called and Fred and Terry went to the telegraph 
office to wire the police department in New York 
to send up a detective to take change of the man. 
An officer was found quickly, but when he reached 
the boat-house of the Riverside crew no trace of 
Hanks could be found. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the oarsman of the Riverside crew were 
astounded, as well as angry, at the invasion of 
their quarters by the officer and Fred. 

“What is all this about?” inquired Joe Oliver 
angrily. “There are no crooks here. What does 
it mean?” 

“We are after Bill Hanks,” said Fred coolly. 
“He is wanted.” 

“Wanted for what?” demanded Oliver. 

“The charge is burglary of the Wall Street 
Bank in New York. There are other charges. I 
will not say how many other people may be in- 
volved.” 

Oliver turned deadly pale. For the first time 
Fred began to suspect the captain of the River- 
side Club as possibly aware of the robbery of 
the Riverside Mills, if he was not actually con- 
cerned in it. 

“I do not believe it,” he said hotly. “This is 
a dirty game of yours, Fearnot, to cast disgrace 
upon our boys. We will not stand for it.” 

Fred smiled and replied: 

“I am much afraid that you will have to stand 
for more before long, Oliver. There has been 
some dark work, going on around here. It will 
be quite impossible for Hanks or any others con- 
cerned in the affair to escape. If he is concealed 
here we want to know it.” 3 

“I know nothing about it,” retorted Oliver. 
“If you are a detective, go ahead and carry out 
your program. I will wager that you will not 
find anything wrong. It is a dirty game, of 
yours.” 


CHAPTER VII.—Fearnot Is Shot At. 


In spite of all efforts to keep the matter secret, 
it leaked out that two members, one of the 
Riverside crew and one of the Nipsic, had been 
charged with complicity in the Riverside Mill 
safe robbery. People were wildly excited, and 
there was almost a riot at the boat-house. There 
were, of course, partisans of both sides, and many 
of the mill people denounced the charge as false 
and decalared that Hanks and Morton were not 
guilty. But Fred had evidence in the fact that 
the rascals had decamped and he now regretted 
that he had shown mercy to Morton at all. Ter- 
ry condemned Fred’s foolish action and said: 

“You ought to have jugged the both of them 
at once, Fred. Why should you have shown Mor- 
ton any mercy?” 

“Well,” said Fred, “it was out of consideration 
for Miss Alice. I knew that it would be hard for 
her, and I had a hope that Morton’s connection 
with the affair would be lost sight of in the 
arrest of Hanks. It was simply to spare my 

. friends, the Browns.” 
“Oh, shucks! You have only made it the 


harder. You are always so soft, Fred, that you 
spoil everything.” 

Fred made no defense, for he realized that he 
had erred. The two thieves had escaped. Not 
a trace of them could be found anywhere. The 
detectives from New York came up and worked 
hard on the case. It was proved beyond all per- 
adventure that both Morton and Hanks were the 
parties who had broken the safe at the mill and 
that Hanks was on of the Wall Street robbers 
who had eluded the police that eventful night 
when Fred Fearnot Had suffered at the hands of 
the stupid watchman. Of course there was great 
excitement in the little community of Nipsic and 
Riverside. As soon as it was proved that Fearnot 
was right in his premises there was a revulsion 
of sentiment, 

The public swered in their allegiance and he 
became the object of much praise and congratu- . 
lation, not only for winning the race but for ex- 
posing the rascals who had taken the money from 
the mill safe. Jim Brown was perhaps the most 
stunned of any who were interested in the mat- 
ter and he said: 


“It is the most astounding thing that ever 
happened to me. To think that Dan Morton, 
whom I have trusted and would have sworn by 
to the last drop of blood in my veins, was such 
a scoundrel. It is beyond belief. Yet it is cer- 
tainly true.” 

Alice was so shocked and bitterly hurt that 
she decalered that she would not appear in pub- 
lic for a long time. But Evelyn said: 

“That would not be right or just to yourself 
or your friends, Alice. It is in no manner a 
disgrace to you or your family. You were the 
victim of a rascal. You are to be congratulated 
and your friends ought to be the more charitable 
toward you.” R 

Morton and Hanks had vanished and not a 
trace could be found of them by the officers. All 
over the country the detectives were searching 
for them. Fred clung to the hope that they 
would yet be caught. But after a while the mat- 
ter began to calm down and interest to wane. 
Other matters now came up in the little lake- 
side town of Nipsic. Fred and Terry and Evelyn 
and Mary had thought of terminating their visit 
after the affair, but the pleadings of Jim and 
Alice caused-them to prolong their stay. 


“You cannot be so cruel as to leave us now,” 
said Jim. “We need your friendship and com- 
fort. I believe that Sis will soon recover entirely 
from her shock. In the meantime we can go 
right along with our fun here. We will get an- 
other fellow in the crew and challenge Riverside 
for another race. It will be a good way to wipe 
out the recollection of the other.” 

Splendid!” said Fred readily. “I think that 
it ought to be rowed on the lake next time.” 

“I will send word to Joe Oliver at once.” 

So Jim sent word to Joe and he quickly an- 
swered: 


“We will accept your challenge with pleasure 
and row you on your lake, as you wish. We will 
béat you this time, for we have a new man in 
our crew who is better than even Hanks.” 

But it was now up to Jim Brown to find some 
one to take the place of Morton. When he spoke 
of the matter to Fred he said: 


> 
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“Jim, I know of a fellow who will be all right. 
He lives over to Fredonia and his name is Tom 
Lee. He comes of a family of oarsmen and he 
can certainly row well. If you say so, I will 
write him to come over.. He is, I am sure, as 
good a man as Morton was.” 

“All right, Fred. Send for him at once. Of- 
fer him any inducement you think right to come 
over.” 

Fred sent word to Lee that day. The next day 
he came over with his rowing togs and met the 
boys at the boat-house. He was a fine-looking, 
manly fellow and showed up so well in a practice 
game that Jim was delighted. 

“Fearnot,” he said, “that boy is all right. I 
ce he steadies the boat better than Morton 

id.” 

“T think that he will make good, Jim.” 

So Lee took the place of Morton at bow. He 
filled it well and at every practice row he seemed 
to improve. . Matters were once again running 
smoothly and the date for the return race had 
been set. In the meantime the young people at 
the Brown home proceeded to have plenty of fun 
in other ways. Riverside crew had been busy 
getting practice, for they were dtermined to 
beat their rivals the next time. A new oars- 
man had been found to take the place of Hanks, 
and it was believed that Riverside was faster 
than before. All these reports reached Nipsic, 
but Jim Brown only smiled and said: 

“I am not afraid of any crew that they can 
produce. With Fearnot and his winning oar we 
can beat anybody around here.” 

So the boat race became the important affair 
of the moment and was discussed everwhere. It 
was certain that thousands of people would wit- 
ness the race, for the interest was at fever heat. 

The last race had been so uhfair in many ways 
that nobody was really satisfied. But this time 
it was hoped that there would be no slip and 
the race would be rowed on its merits. The 
gamblers were not so much in evidence now, and 
it was likely that they had received lesson enough 
the last time. But Fred was on his guard just 
the same, and it was lucky that he was, as some 


. events proved. Fred was one day going to the 


boat-house, alone, when he thought he saw the 
figure of a man skulking behind the corner of 
the building. At first he was not inclined to give 
any heed to it, but as he approached the boat- 
house he suddenly saw a puff of smoke and felt 
the hiss of a bullet as it missed his ear. The re- 
ort was that of a revolver. Fred stopped quick- 
y and acted on impulse. He adopted a cunning 
trick that he had once used on the plains to find 
out the identity of his cowardly assailant. 

He dropped slowly as if he had been struck 
and laid at full length on the ground. Of course 
the marksman thought that he had got his man, 
and he stepped out from behind the corner of 
the boat-house and hesitated as if to go to the 
side of his victim. If he had done so Fred would 
have endeavored to get him by the throat, or 
arms, or to overpower him in some way. But 
the miscreant for some reason did not try it. 
He instead remained at the corner of the build- 


ing a moment, and then disappeared. Fred was ` 


upon his feet in a moment and ran across the 
path to the other side of the building. It was his 
hope that he could catch the villain as he came 
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around that side, but he failed. He saw nothing 
of him, and the closet search resulted in nothing. 
He was not even able to learn who his foe was. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” muttered Fred. “What 
on earth does it mean? I don’t see how he could 
disappear so easily. There must be some kind 
of a hiding place here. Who is he, anyway?” 

Fred had not obtained a fair view of the as- 
sailant. He once thought of the possiblity of 
it being either Hanks or Morton come back for - 
revenge, but he could not be sure of it. But of 
one thing Fred was assured, and this was that 
he had a foe who was bound to kill him if he 
could. That he was connected with the affair 
at Riverside he felt assured. In fact, Fred had 
been making careful deductions, and he felt that 
it was more than possible that Morton had all 
the time been in league with Hanks, and that pos- 
sibly he was a cracksman also.. 

If it was not one of these two miscreants who 
had fired upon him, Fred was sure that it was 
some one employed by them. He was obliged 
reluctantly to give up his attempt to find the vil- 
lain, and he went into the boat-house. He noted 
with some surprise that the door was unlocked 
and he at first thought that Jim Brown or some 
of the members were in the place. But a mo- 
ment’s invesitgation showed that this was not 
true, and also revealed to Fred that dark work 
had been going on. The beautiful rowing shell 
that Nipsic depended upon to win all its races 
with was resting upon its supports. But a 
glance told Fred that it was ruined beyond re- 
pairs. ji 

Its woodwork had been cut i splinters with 
knife and saw. Its whole structure had been 
subjected to destructive treatment. Fred stood 
aghast. Of course he knew that the boat-house 
had been entered and the foes of the Nipsic boys 
had taken this ways to revenge themselves. But 
it was such a mean, cowardly act, that Fred’s 
blood tingled and his face flushed with the heat of 
anger. s 

“The mean, contemptible villains!” he ex- 
claimed hotly. “That is the worst thing I ever 
knew. To spoil the boat so that the race can- 
not be rowed. I never heard of anything worse.” 

Fred was bound to do all he could to find out 
who had done this mean act. He searched the 
boat-house carefully to find some trace of the mis- 
creants or a clue that would lead to their iden- 
tity. He carefully went over every inch of the 
floor, and at last he really came upon what he 
believed would be a clew. It was a man’s emerald 
ring that had been either removed or dropped, 
and he remembered that he had seen’ @ similar 
ring upon the hand of Dan Morton. But he was 
not sure. Of course Fred could not be sure that 
the ring had been dropped by the same party 
who had wrecked the boat. But it was found 
near it and it was, at least, a clew worth con- 
sidering. z 

Fred had finished his search, when suddenly 
he heard footsteps, and into the boat-house ¢ame 
Jim Brown. 

“Hello, Fearnot!” exclaimed Brown, “I did not 
expect to find you here. Did you have a key?” 

“No,” asnwered Fred, “the door was open, Jim, 
and you can see that some one has been here.” 

Jim gave one look at the ruined boat and a 
ery of agony welled up from his throat. f 
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CHAPTER VIII.—A Mean Trick. 


To see the fine boat of the Nipsic club ruined 
beyond repair was more than Jim Brown could 
bear, and he gave a frantic cry and ran over 
and examined it in agony. 

“Who did that, Fearnot? It is spoiled beyond 
repair. That is mean work. Do you know who 
did it?” : 

“T wish I did,” said Fred calmly. “If I could 
lay my hand on the miscreant I would do him 
harm.” 

Jim stood, white faced and despairing, and 
looked at Fred hopelessly. 

“Tt is all off, Fred. We will have no race now.” 

“Have we no other boat we can make use of?” 

“Not like this one. It is the cat of some one 
who wants to see our crew beaten. They know 
that we have. always depended upon this boat to 
win. It is the best built shell in this part of 
the country.” 

Fred was deeply affected, as well as Jim, but 
he knew that the thing could not be helped now. 
There was only one thing to do, and that was to 
make the best of it. If the miscreant could be 
found he should be made to pay for his ‘mean- 
ness. But that he would be found Fred had 
doubts. Moreover, he felt that from his. own 
personal experience it was the work of a des- 
perado, for he had fired upon him. The perpetra- 
tor of the outrage, no goubt, was the same man 
who had ruined the boat and had fired at him. 
Fred had his idea as to who it was. But when 
Fred told Jim of his being fired upon, Jim was 
thunderstruck. 

“That complicates matters,” he said. “It shows 
me that the motive was deeper than I at first 
thought. The fellow is murderous. I wonder if 
it can be Dan Morton, or any of the gang he 
belonged to?” 

“That is the only ante conclusion,” said Fred. 
“There is no one else of whom I know who had 
the motive or the spirit.” 

Jim set his lips hard and again examined the 
ruined boat. Then he said in a hard tone: 

“I will find out who did this thing if it takes 
all the days of my life to do so. If it was the 
work of Dan Morton, after all that I have done 
for him in the past, I will settle it with him.” 

“Well, Jim,” said Fred, “I think that we will 
do better to let the matter work itself out. Who- 
ever did this thing is interested in-the outcome 
of the race to-morrow. They have fancied that 
if the Nipsic boat was ruined the crew would 
be sure to be beaten. Now let us get another 
boat somewhere and show them that we can 
win in spite of that.” 

* Jim was so dejected that he could not seem to 
partake of the same spirit that Fred showed. 

“I do not know about that, Fearnot,” he said. 
“It looks bad to me all around. I fear that our 
boys will not’ take kindly to a new boat. Then 
I do not know of one hereabouts.” 

“I think that we can send over to Fredonia 
and find one,” said Fred eagerly. .“Our boat 
club over there has a number of good boats. It 
can be shipped over to-night and be on hand here 
in the morning.” 


“Are you sure of that, Fearnot?” asked Jim 
hopefully.  , 

“T am quite sure of it, and if you wish I will 
send for it.” 

“You are the whole thing in this matter, Fear- © 
not,” said Jim gratefully. “I do hope that we 
will be able to beat them again, for they cannot 
row a race without unfair tactics.” 

“We will beat them, be sure,” said Fred con- 
fidently. “We will remind them of the mean- 
ness of ruining our boat also. I will wire my 
friend over at Fredonia to ship our four-oared 


_ boat at once.” 


Of course the report of the damaged boat 
spread in spite of all’ that Fred could do to re- 
press it. Somebody in the club told it, and like 
a flash it spread all over the town. Of course 
there was excitement. The police tried to get 
trace of the miscreant or to locate the perpetrator 
of the attempt on Fred’s life. They could not 
even find a single clew. But there were members 
of the club who had an idea of the identity of the 
guilty party. However, nothing could be. done 
about it and the boat crew had simply to abandon 
the hope of using their own boat. Early the 
next morning the Fredonia boat came, and as 
it was stripped and placed upon the landing the 
boys saw that it was fully as good if not better 
than the one that they had lost. 
~ “Fearnot,” said Jim Brown, “you must have 
a pretty good boat club over there at Fredonia. 
You have a good boat here.” 

“Oh, yes, Jim,” said Fred, “we have some good 
oarsmen over there also. I think that you will 
find this boat as good as your own. We will 
hope that it will assist us to win the race.” 

An hour later the crew went out in the new 
boat and pulled up the course for-a distance. 
They discovered at once that the boat was as 
good as their own, and they felt renewed con- 
fidence. Their spirits came up with a bound. 
Fred laughed and said: 

“They cannot beat us at that, boys. Tell 
them that they can destroy all our boats and then 
we will beat them with a skiff.” 

“That is the talk, Fearnot,” laughed Lee. “It 
will surprise them not a little, I guess, when 
they find that we are not out of the race on ac- 
count of losing our boat.” 

The boys felt grateful to Fearnot for his en- 
couragement, for they declared: 

“We would have lost heart but for you, Then 
you came to our rescue at the right moment with 
a new boat for us. You are our mainstay.” 

The race was to take place that afternoon at 
four o’coleck. There would be preliminary events, 
of course, but all the interest was in the big 
four-mile race. It is needless to say that the 
Riverside boys felt secretly sure of winning this 
time, for they had assumed that the loss of the 
Nipsic four-oared boat would handicap them. 
The boat was renowned as a splendid craft, and 
to it was attributed much of the success that the 
Nipsic boys had had. But when the crowd were 
gathered at the course a report reached the 
Riverside boys that Nipsic was the possessor of 
a new boat fully as good as the one they lost. 

But now the preliminary race was called, and 
soon the crowd were eagerly watching the two 
crews pull to.a hard finish. The race was won 
by the Riverside eight, and there was great re- 
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Joicing by the up-river crew, for it seemed to 
augur well for their other crews. One race 
after another ensued, and then the big four- 
oared event of the day was called. The great 
question of supremacy was to be settled to-day 
beyond any peradventure. Jim came into the 
boat-house and called the boys to the landing. 
The boat was put in the water. Then the boys 
took their seats. 

In another moment they were floating out into 
the lake, and then they took up their oars and 
paddled over to the starting line. There they 
found that Riverside had already taken position, 
and as they slowed up Oliver looked hard at the 
Fredonia boat. It was to him a matter of much 
wonder how they had succeeded in securing a 
new boat fully as good as the one they had lost. 
But there it was before his eyes. As he looked 
it over he showed disappointment and anger. 

“Oh, I see,” he called out. “You have plenty 
of boats at your boat-house. That looks like 
the one that you claim was destroyed.” 

“You are well aware that it is not, Oliver,” 
retorted Jim. 

“What is that, Brown? Do you mean an. in- 
insinuation?” 

Oliver was enraged. 

“That is an insult! I will see you after the 
race, Brown.” 

“All right, Oliver. 
to see you.” 

Oliver was so mad that he shook all over. But 
now the starting judge called out to the boat 
erews to get ready. They were at the line and 
the boys were all ready at their oars. The judge 
raised his arm and the pistol shot rang out. 
Away thev went at a fast pace and soon were 
well on their wav up the lake. For the first few 
hundred yards the Riverside crew were ahead. 
But Jim Brown called upon his boys to put in 
more pude, saying: 

“Hit her up, boys! 
heels all the way.” 

With a cheer the boys bent to their work and 
the boat fairly leaped through the water Nip- 
sic shot to the front with the most ‘wonderful 
ease. In another moment they were a full length 
to the good. Fred and Terry bent their backs 
and sent the boat ahead with their great strokes. 
The Riverside crew tried to catch up, but they 
were utterly unable to do so. The crowd on 
shore and on the craft ploughing along behind 
made the air ring with ther cheers. A victory 
by Nipsic would bë popular, as the most of 
those present were partisans of Nipsic. But now 
that the Nipsic boys had the lead, Fred talked 
to them with calmness and told them to simply 
hold it, but not to row themselves out. 

This was good advice, for now the Riverside 
crew settled down to a long, steady stroke, and 
did not try to get the lead back. The race went 
on this way for over two miles. It was now time 
for either crew to show the effects of the strong 
and strenuous pulling. But Nipsic was as steady 
and apparently fresh as when they started. It 
looked, however, as if Riverside was tiring. This 
could not be established yet, for every man bent 
to his work and pulled hard. It was certainly 
a ‘pretty race and showed so far that the crews 
were well matched. But Fred watched the other 
boat as he swung at his oar, and his keen eye took 
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in the fact that Riverside could not hit up a much 
faster clip. They were certainly at their limit. 
A hard, gruelling pull for the next mile would 
put them out of the race. 

Fred was undecided what to do about it. He 
knew that there were two ways to beat River- 
side now. One was to set out at a fast clip and 
row them to a standstill and then beat them out 
as they pleased. The second way was to hold 
them to the last quarter of a mile and beat them 
on the sprint. Of course there was an objection 
to this last plan in the fact that the other crew 
might get their second wind and make enough 
of a sprint at the finish to be dangerous. Fred 
finally decided to row the other crew down in the 
last mile. He gave the word to Terry, at stroke, 
saying: 

“Put in the best that you have for half a mile, 
Terry. I think that will break their hearts, and 
then we can loaf the rest of the way.” 

“All right,” sung out Terry. 

Then he proceeded to set a pace that was kill- 
ing. Lee and Jim Brown followed it with all 
their might, and they had to extend themselves 
at that. Fred lifted the boat with great strength, 
and it fairly shot through the water. Nearer the 
finish they drew, and only half a mile was left 
to cover. Fred’s game worked splendidly. In 
fact, better than he had reckoned. Riverside 
was wholly unable to keep the pace and dropped 
further back all the time. Two of their oars- 
men were hanging to their stroke with tongues 
lolling out of their mouths. 

“Hit her up once more, boys,” yelled Fred. 
is all over. 
had wings.” 

In fact it was easy to see that this was true. 
The race was over so far as the reciding of it 
went. Riverside gave out completely, and the 
boat was obliged to run for a few yards while 
the exhausted oarsmen got fresh breath. They 
were now ten lengths behind, and now Fred 
sat up a little and called out: 

“All right, boys! We can loaf now. Take it 
easy.” 

It was a fact that not one of the Nipsic boys 
was exhausted. They all had their wind, com- 
pletely, and could have kept on to the finish at 
the pace they were setting. But they let up and 
allowed the boat to run. Then they set an easy 
thirty-two and rowed to the finish line and 
crossed it fourteen lengths to the good. It was 
the most hollow victory ever seen on that course. 
The question of the superiority of crews was 
settled forever. Of course anybody could see 
that Riverside was not in any degree the match 
of the Nipsic crew. 


Just as the Riverside crew crossed the line two 
of their men collapsed and fell out of the boat. 
They were picked up and taken ashore and 
found to be in a dangerous condition. - But not 
one of the Nipsic crew was at all out of breath. 
The crew rowed to the landing at the Nipsic 
boat-house and took the boat out of the water, 
and then they went to the dressing rooms to get 
out of their rowing togs. Of course the Nipsie 
boys were feeling good over their splendid vic- 
tory. They left the boat-house later and met 
many friends, who all came forward to con- 
gratulate them. 


Ag 
They couldn’t catch us now if they 
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“It was a fine race and you fellows can row 
rings around those chaps,” declared one of the 
prominent men of the town. “I never saw such 
speed as you developed when you started out 
to leave Riverhead behind.” 

“That was the spurt that winded the enemy,” 
laughed Fred. “It was well timed, and that had 
much to do with our winning.” 

But over at the Oliver float there was sullen 
silence. The Riverside partisans were bitter 
over their defeat. Of course this was not a 
sportsmanlike spirit, but it was highly character- 
istic of Riverside. 


CHAPTER IX.—Conclusion. 


Everybody agreed that it was the grandest 
and fastest race that was ever rowed over the 
Nipsic course. Certainly it had been a clean 
race, for neither crew had tried to foul the other. 
But when the matter was remarked, Jim Brown 
smiled in his droll way and*said: 

“No, there was no fouling, for the good reason 
that we went out and kept out of the way. There 
is no telling what there might have been if we 
had kept on even terms with the enemy. 

Oliver and his followers did not come over to 
see the Nippsic boys before going home. They 
simply slipped out of town quietly and went hime, 
but there was bitter hatred in their hearts. No- 
body knew this and deprecated it more than Jim 
Brown. 

“We beat them fairly, Fearnot, he said, “but 
they will not accept it in good spirti at all. They 
will always believe that they were cheated out 
of it.” 

“It is discouraging to race with those kind of 
people,” said Fred. “If you beat them you get 
no credit, and if they beat you they will ridicule 
you to the last degree.” 

“Exactly! Now Joe Oliver will try to get up 
another race and play some shrewd game to win. 
They are sore because we got you and Olcott to 
row with us.” - 

“Too bad!” laughed Fred. 
protest.” 

“They had no right to make a protest.” s 

“Then they ought to take their loss in a fair 
spirit.” 

There was a celebration that night in Nipsic. 
The people made bonfires and held high jinks 
most of the night. Fred and Terry had now be- 
gun to think of terminating their very pleasant 
visit, for they felt that they must get back to 
business in New York. That evening was the 
last, therefore, of the visitors, and) Jim and his 
pretty sister tried to make it the most pleasant 
of any. Some of the young people of the town 
were invited in and there was music and a dance 
in the big parlor. It was a little after nine and 
the fun was at its height when suddenly a sound 
came from outside*that gave all a start. It was 
a wild ery. - 

“Fire! Fire!” 

In an instant there was excitement in that 
gay household. The young people left the dance 


“They made no 
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and all ran out to see that the sky in the direc- 
tion of Riverside was all aglow. There was a big 
fire over there, and as he gazed at the horizon 
so brightly lit up, Jim said: 

“It is a big fire. I will bet that it is the mills. 
I can think of no other building that would make 
so big a blaze.” f: 

Sure enough, the mills were blazing fiercely. 

The flames were fast licking up the big 
buildings and there did not seem any chance to 
save them. The local fire department was help- 
less to cope with such a big fire. The stream that 
they put on the blaze would not affect it in the 
lease. Every moment it spread, and soon the 
walls began to fall. But the superintendent, Mr. 
Haggerty, came to Jim and said: 

“Mr. Brown, it is too bad. The fools who set 
the mills on fire did not stop to think that they ` 
are hurting themselves more than you. It will 
mean that many poor people in this town will 
starve now for want of work You are rich and 
can stand it.” 

Jim was startled. 

“Then you think it was the work of an in- 
cendiary?” 

“We know it. The chief of the fire department 
found evidence of it in the mill itself. There 
were oily rags and papers under the stairs, and 
one of the incendiaries was seen. He is 
known here in town, and if the people get hold 
of him they will hang him.” 

“Oho!” exclaimed Jim. “Who is he?” 

“You know him well. Joe Oliver is the one.” 

Jim, as well as Fred and Terry, were dum- 
founded. The declaration that Oliver was the 
incendiary was not so startling as that he would 
dare to do such a thing and thus make a fugitive 
of himself. Jim was excited and angry as well. 

“Catch him if you can,” he said. “He will be 
made an example of if I have any influence in 
the matter. He ought to hang.” 

“He will be caught if possible,” said the citizen, 
“But it will be hard work to keep him safe from 
the people. It is well known that Oliver hated 
you because you beat him in the boat race.” 

“That was poor reason,” said Jim. “It showed 
that he had a very poor spirit. He must have 
a very revengeful mind.” 

“Oh, he has that all right.” 

“And all because of a boat race,” said Fred. 

“Exactly! I did not think that Oliver had 
nerve to do a thing of that kind. I am really 
sorry for him.” 

They now went back to the motor car and 
raced: back to Nipsic. It was in the early morn- 
ing hours that they turned in to bed again. But 
the next morning Fred, Terry, Evelyn and Mary 
were driven to the train to leave Nipsic. As the 
train thundered on, Fred and Terry fell to dis- 
cussing the incendiary fire at the mills. Fred 
declared that he did not believe that Oliver was 
in the game alone. 

“He is revengeful enough to do it alone, Fred,” 
said Terry. “Why do you think that he had ac- 
complices?” : 

“Well, said Fred, “it is easy to assume that 
he had. In the first place he was chummy with 
Morton and Hanks. They are rascals and they 
have it in for Jim as well as for us. To tell yoy 
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the truth, I do not believe that we are done with 
those rascals yet.” 

Terry was astounded. 

“Is that your real opinion, Fred? I do not 
see why we should stand in fear of them. They 
will have no good chance to tackle us now.” 

“Why not? It is dollars to doughnuts that 
they are in New York City now waiting for us 
to come back. I fully expect to see Morton and 
Hanks both in the near future.” 


“What will you do when you see them?” 

“Wait and see,” said Fred grimly. 

While Terry did not quite share Fred’s 
opinion he was aware that it was quite possible 
that Morton and Hanks might lie in wait for 
him in New York, for Fred had spoiled their 
game in several ways. But at a junction they 
took leave of the girls Evelyn and Mary. The 
girls were to go straight to Fredonia, and as 
they alighted to take the train on the other road 
they bade the boys adieu with degrets. 

“We shall look for you at Fredonia very soon,” 
said Evelyn as she took leave of them. “Do not 
forget it.” 

“We will be there later, be sure, my dear,” 
said Fred sincerely. “It is only important busi- 
ness that takes us back to New York now.” 

Fred’s parents were not at home when they ar- 
rived, but the house was open and they were wel- 
comed by the servants and the two boys pro- 
ceeded to make themselves comfortable. It was 
still warm in the city, but they did not mind that. 
The next morning Freq was at breakfast when 
Terry came in with the morning newspaper. 
Terry was somewhat excited. 3 

“See here, Fred, what do you make of this? 
Do you suppose that the object of this article 
is Morton?” 

Fred took the paper and read an article that 
narrated the capture of a dangerous burglar 
in a Brooklyn house the night before. The burg- 
lar was identified as the pal of a celebrated 
cracksman who went under the name of Brinkley, 
and also Hanks. Terry had caught the name of 
Hanks, and had formed the conclusion that it 
might be Morton. 

“There might be something in this, Terry. I 
guess that we will look into it. We might call at 
the Tombs to-morrow and see who this man is.” 


Terry wanted to visit the Tombs at once, and 


Fred finally assented. The two boys were going _ 


to Wall Street, anyway, so they stopped off at 
City Hall and went over to the Tombs prison. 
Fred knew the authorities so well over there 
that he had little trouble in getting permission 
to see the prisoner who gave the name of Lewis, 
and who was believed to be the pal of Hanks. 

“Hello, Morton,” said Fred quietly as he walked 
to the barred door. “What are you doing here?” 

The crook turned pale and stared at Fred like 
one in a dream. Morton hissed savagely at 
Fred: x 

“You need not come here to preach to me,” he 
snapped. ¿“I will not stand it. I will get out 
of here some time, and the first move I make 
will be to get you.” 

“Forewarned is forearmed, Morton,” said Fred 
coolly, “If you contemplate anything of that 
kind you ought to keep it to yourself. It may 


_ back to Wall Street. 
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“be that they will keep you here longer on that 


account.” 

Fred and Terry left the Tombs now and went 
They were busy for the 
next few hours, but later went out to lunch. As 
they entered a lunch-room in New Street, sud- 
denly Terry gasped: 

“Fred, there is your man over there at a 
table.” £ 


Fred was astounded to see Hanks sitting at 
a table with another crook. They were having 
a confidential conversation, and it was seen that 
they did not know that they were spotted. He 
stepped up to a telephone near. There was. no 
booth, and he took dówn the receiver and said: 

“Give me Police Headquarters.” 

In spite of all effort to soften his voice, Fred 
saw that his words had been heard by Hanks. 
He started up and glared at Fred and Terry. 
It was plain that he knew them. It was also 
certain that he knew why Fearnot was calling 
up Police Headquarters. He turned to his pal 
and said something in a low tone. Then both 
started to leave the place. 

“They will slip us, Fred!” exclaimed Terry. 

“Can’t help it,” said Fred, logically. “We have 
no warrant to arrest them nor any legal right 
to lay hands upon them. Hello!” 

His last exclamation was caused by the sud- 
den action of a couple of stout men who stepped 
out of a niche in the wall. They pounced upon 
Hanks and his companion, and in less time than 
it takes to narrate it the two crooks had hand- 
cuffs on. Astounded, Fred stepped forward and 
asked: 

“What is this? Why do you arrest these men?” 

One of the detectives answered: 

“They are crooks, and are wanted for burg- 
lary.” 

That was all, and Fred stepped back, though 
Hanks had the nerve to ask him to give him help. 
But Fred smiled and said: 

“T cannot do that, Hanks. You are alone to 
blame for this. The way of the transgressor is 

ard. 

_The next day the boys learned that-Hanks and 
his pal were held for the next term of criminal 
court on many charges of crime. That ended the 
acquaintance of Fearnot and Olcott with either 
Hanks or Morton, the clever crooks ang cracks- 
men, 


Next week’s issue will contain “FRED FEAR- 
NOT’S CHAMPION COLTS; or, HELPING 
OUT A YOUNG NINE.” 


WOOD PAVING BLOCKS GIVE UP THEIR 
JUNK 


It is remarkable to see what an accumulation 
of junk can be found in old paving blocks. The 
metal trophies which become embedded in them 
include washers, screws, hairpins, nails, bolts and 
even coins. The traffic drives them in so that 
they cannot be dislodged by the street cleaners, 
and they stay there until the pavement comes up 
and goes to the junkman, 
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CURRENT NEWS 


A ONE-TON COW 
A Holstein cow owned by the University of 
Idaho is the first cow in that State to weigh 
more than a ton, topping the scales at 2,015 
pounds just before freshening. She produced 
more than twenty tons of milk in the year, the 
exact figure being 40,995.7 pounds. 


BOY PRISONER SWIMS RIVER 


Abraham Katz, seventeen, of No. 327 East 
Eighth Street, New York, escaped from the House 
of Refuge, Randall’s Island, the other afternoon, 
swam across the East River and climbed to a 
pier at 116th Street. A taxicab chauffeur found 
him shivering on the wharf and notified Patrol- 
man Sammons, who called an ambulance from 
Harlem Hospital. 

After he had been attended for immersion and 
his clothing was dried, Katz was taken back to 
the institution by Chief Parole Officer Helbring. 
The officials of the institution refused to tell how 
Katz eluded the guards. 


FOR FRESH DATES 


Some soil in desert oases has not sufficient heat 
to mature dates. This is due to unusual radia- 
tion, depending upon local conditions. A way has 
been found to mature the fruit artificially, how- 
ever, and being simple and inexpensive, it is like- 
ly to be put to practical use. A metal oven ig 
used of the same temperature as the soil under 
the most favorable. conditions. Here the dates 
are kept for three days. At the end of this time 
the fruit is sweet and aromatic. It is predicted 
that this will do away with the dried and pressed 
dates with which we are all familiar, as this sys- 
tem restores the freshness to fruit which has 
been too long upon the trees in the sunlight, the 
artificial humidity insuring juiciness and flavor, 
It is expected also that ultimately fruit may be 
exported in these ovens to long distances, al- 
though in that case a man would have to be del- 
egated to attend the oven to register its tempera- 
ture and to see that the fruit did not remain too 
long in it. 


ever did? 


“TRAPPED BY CHANCE,” 
Craigie; 
ALLEGED SWINDLER,” 


COUNTERFEITS.” 


LOOK BOYS, LOOK! 


Did you know that “Mystery Magazine” now contains more stories than it 
And they are crackerjacks! 


Just to show you, read this list of contents for No. 156, on all newsstands: 


“THE MEDICINE DROPPER” 
- A detective novelette by G. P. WILSON 


“WITH EYES AND NOSE” 
A two-part story by RALPH E. DYAR 


“WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING TELL?” 
A special article by LOUISE RICE 


TRAPS FOR THE UNWARY” 
An article by POLICE-CAPTAIN HOWARD 


AND THESE STORIES AND ARTICLES: 


“STICK TO YOUR PRISONER,” by Jack Bechdolt; “THE STRING,” by 
Crittenden Marriott; “ ‘THE SHADE’S’ MYSTERY,” by Dr. W. J. Campbell; 
by Joe Burke; “THE CAGE,” by Hamilton 
“THE CRIME DETECTOR,” “ROBBERIES INCREASE INSUBR- . 
ANCE RATES,” “TRUTH SERUM,” “MENTAL CURE FAKERS,” “FIND 
“JAIL PRISONERS GET NARCOTICS,” “THE 
METHODS OF SCOTLAND YARD” and “SECRET SERVICE WARNS OF 


The Biggest 15 Cents’ Worth on Earth! 
GET A COPY! 
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EARNING AN HONEST LIVING 
—: Or, — 
The Boy Who Beat the Game 


By F. A. HARDY 


(A Serial Story.) 


CHAPTER III (continued). 


“Oh, but it won’t,” Peggy said earsestly. “You 
must find out where you’re going to stay, for I 
want you to go with me to look at my new work- 
room on the East Side, and you don’t want to 
draw a heavy suit-case all over with you. Say, 
why don’t you stay here for the night?” she 
asked impulsively. “I know my landlady has 
room, because she said she had just one vacant 
room.” č 

“Pd like nothing better,” said Charlie, eagerly. 
“That is, if she doesn’t charge too much. I have 
to go pretty slow. with money until I am. makin 
some. I had to put up a deposit of one hundre 
dollars with my new employer.” 

“That seems an awful lot, but you will soon 
make it all back. Pl ask Mrs. White what she 
will charge you, then you can tell what to do.” 
Peggy ran out of the room and presently she flew 
back again all excitement. “What do you think?” 
she cried gayly: “Mrs. White says you shall stay 
as my guest, And you are invited to have supper 
and breakfast with us.” 

“I wasn’t begging, Peggy, when I told you I 
was short of money,” said Charlie, with an em- 
barrassed laugh. * 

“I didn’t tell Mrs. White but what you were 
a millionaire,” replied Peggy indignantly. “She 
just knew you were an old acquaintance of mine 
and that you had been with my uncle for years, 
so She said you should stay as our guest.” 

“That’s different,” Charlie hastened to say. 
“And I am more than glad to accept the invita- 
tion. We can have a good visit. How about our 
going at once to the East Side to look at the 
place where you are going to teach school?” 

“Splendid! ll slip on my hat in a jiffy. But 
first you must come and be introduced to your 
hostess. Mrs. White,” Peggy called, grabbing 
Charlie’s arm and pulling him with her down a 
long hall to a large room which answered for a 
dining-room. The landlady was busily engaged 
sorting napkins spread on the table before her. 
She looked up with a smile of welcome as Peggy 
whirled in, bringing Charlie with her. 

““I am very glad to make the acquaintance of 
Mary Weston’s boy,” she said cordially, and not 
waiting for Peggy to introduce her friend. 

“Did you know my mother?” Charlie asked, 
feelingly. He had taken the hand Mrs. White had 
stretched toward him, and his fingers responded 
to her gentle pressure while his eyes glowed with 
eagerness. His mother had been his idol, she 
had died when he was only fifteen, but her mem- 
ory. was enshrined in his heart, 
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“I knew her well,” Mrs. White replied. “We 
went to school together. In fact, she was the dear- 
est girl friend I ever had. You don’t look like 
her; you couldn’t very well, since you are a sec- 
ond edition of your father.” 

“Did you know him, too?” Charlie asked in as- 
tonishment. 

“Very well indeed,” Mrs. White answered, “and 
a finer man never lived. You have good blood in 
your veins, and you never want to disgrace it,” 
she said solemnly. 

When Charlie and Peggy were ready to leave 
for their East Side excursion, Mrs. White told 
them to be back in time for a seven o’clock din- 
ner. She was having it purposely late so that 
they would not feel they had to hurry over their 
ground. “But don’t be too late,” she warned 
Charlie, playfully, “because you may not get a 
home cooked meal in some time.” 

Promising to be home on time the two young 
folks hurried _ off. 

It was an hour’s ride to the East Side, where 
Peggy’s school was stationed. There was nothing 
to see but a room and a number of desks and 
chairs. But Peggy insisted in looking about just 
the same. She wanted to see how the windows 
were placed, if there was good ventilation in the 
place, and to note the general decorations. The 
sun was flooding the room at the time of their 
visit and Peggy declared it was a good omen for 
both of them. As they were leaving the building 
a barefooted little urchin cried out: 

“Say, be you going to be our new teacher?” 
Peggy turned to the curious face of an Italian 
child and smiled. 

“I hope to be one of them,” Peggy answered 
shyly. a 

“I hope za will; I like you,” the child said 
frankly. Suddenly in the doorway appeared a 
half dozen faces, all children’s faces and curious. 
They stared solemnly at Peggy until the little 
girl who had just spoken turned to them gravely. 
“This is our new teacher,” she announced. 

“Hello, teacher,” came a chorus from the chil- 
dren as they drew nearer to Peggy and Charlie. 
They were dirty and grimy and their clothing 
hung in rags, but their eyes and expression were 
bright and Peggy was in love with them at once. 

“Hello,” she said in return to their greeting. 
Mg We're going to have nice times in school, aren’t 
we?” 

“You bet,” came their hearty response. 

“Polite youngsters,” said Charlie in surprise. 


“But they mean it,” laughed Peggy, “and we . 


are going to have good times, you bet!” 

It was nearer seven when they returned to 
Mrs. White’s home. She had a good dinner ready 
for them, and their youthful appetites did jus- 
tice to everything placed before them. They spent 
the evening with their hostess, and Charlie was 
made happy by hearing of the youth of his moth- 
er. It seemed that*she was very fearless and 
venturesome, and Mr. White declared it was due 
to her influence that Charlie wanted to get away 
from the humdrum life of a small village and see 
the world. 


(To be continued.) 
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GOOD READING 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


The completion of the first railway which made 
it possible to go by rail from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific was celebrated May 10, 1869, when a gold 
spike was driven in commemoration of the join- 
ing of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific rail- 
roads at Promontory, Utah. The scene was com- 
memorated by Bret Harte in a poem and pre- 
served for the admiration of the future by a mas- 
sive painting, which was reproduced in an en- 
graving which had wide popularity. The simi- 
lar last spike of the Northern Pacific was driven 
September 8, 1883, near the mouth of Gold Creek 
in Montana. On the earlier road the first through 
car from the Pacific reached New York July 24, 
1870. Canada’s first trans-continental road opened 
a generation later. 


FINDS BEGGAR ASLEEP IN A ROYAL 
APARTMENT 

The Countess Peretti de la Rocco, wife of the 
Director of Political Affairs of the Foreign Of- 
fice, discovered a man asleep in the royal apart- 
ment in the Quai d’Orsay, which had been re- 
served for King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of 
Rumania, who are expected to arrive soon in 
Paris. 

The Countess raised an alarm and the in- 
truder was arrested. He confessed that he had 
slept in the apartment two nights. The police 
assert that he is a professional beggar. ` 

The Countess, who is well known in Washing- 
ton, Mexico City and Santiago, Chile, received 
congratulations from her friends for causing the 
arrest of the man. 


BUSY ON SPRUCE GUM 

Spruce gummers are now busy in northwest 
forests harvesting a unique crop worth about 
$100,000. Some spruce gum diggers or pickers 
who are industrious and real woodsmen bring 
out gleanings valued at $1,500 for six weeks’ 
work. 

To these workers gum gathering is a vacation, 
living in the open with wild game for food and 
health building hiking in the dense woods seek- 
ing the gun deposits. About three-score workers 
have entered the spruce timber this season, but 
several hundred might easily find rich territory to 
earn a nice piece of pin money. 

A canvas pack bag, light ax and a miniature 
long-handed pick-ax are the tools needed. The 
gum nodules are often-~many feet above the 
ground, so improvised ladders are fashioned to 
reach the pockets. Most of the gum, however, 
is chipped out of cracks within easy reach. A 
day’s work for a hustler averages 25 to 380 
pounds. ; 


INTERESTING ITEMS 
India-rubber nails, for use in places where or- 
dinary nails are liable to corrosion, are a German 
novelty. 
The pigmy camel belongs to a species found 


only in Western Persia. It is only five feet high, 
and snow white. 

Some of the spiders found in Javanese forests 
spin webs so thick and strong they are like silken 
cords, and have to be cut with a knife. 

Many years ago, in Persia, it was the custom 
for domestic servants to have two of their front 
teeth extracted. Their absence denoted servitude. 

The invention of the automobile is creditted 
to Captain Planta, a Swiss. As early as 1760 he 
designed and operated a road carriage which ran 
by steam power. i 

The leading wrestlers of Japan are well-formed 
men, of good size. With most of them wrestling 
is an occupation which has been handed down 
from father to son for many generations. 


German subjects are vaccinated during the first 
few months of life, again on reaching the age of 
12, and all males a third time on commencing 
their term of compulsory military service. 

The bones of aged people have more lime in 
them than those of the young, and therefore are 
more brittle. This is the reason why a fall is apt 
to be more hurtful to an elderly person than to 
a young person. 

Hollow concrete-tile blocks will be made at Pan- 
ama, and the canal commission has arranged for 
the erection of a plant for their manufacture, 
Most of the buildings-in the new town of Balboa 
will probably be constructed of these blocks. 
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INTERESTING RADIO NEWS AND HINTS 


MODULATION TRANSFORMER 
| The microphone used for transmission in con- 
itinuous wave radio telephony is generally con- 
nected to the oscillating system through the 
‘modulation transformer, which allows the con- 
tinuous wave to be properly varied at voice fre- 
| quencies. 


> MAGNIFIED SOUND 

-~ It is reported that science has found a way 
to make a pin drop sound like a crash. Dr. J. 
T. Roberts, giving a practical demonstration 
along with his lecture on “The Wonders of Wire- 
less” at the Westminster Central Hall, London, 
used amplifiers and magnified the sound of a 
pin dropping to the floor so that it sounded like 
a crowbar striking the floor. Salt poured on the 
floor sounded like boulders falling. 


A GOOD TESTER 
Here is the easiest way to tell the positive 
from the negative binding post of a storage bat- 


ry: 

If a polarity indicator is not handy the polar- 
ity may be determined by placing the wires from 
the terminals of the battery in a glass of salt 
water. The wires should not be too close to- 
gether. Bubbles will gather at the negative wire 
under the surface of the water. 


A HOOK UP 

This is the way to hook up a crystal set, using 
a variometer, variocoupler and a variable con- 
denser. 

The switch arms of the coupler primary should 
be connected in series with the aerial and 
ground. The variometer is connected in series 
with the secondary of the variocoupler and the 
variable condenser so that it is in shunt across 
both of them. The crystal and phone condenser 
form the detecting circuit which are in series, 
and then connected to the terminals of the vari- 
able condenser. The telephones are connected 
across the terminals of the phone condenser. The 
condenser need not have a high capacity; .00025 
mfd. being large enough. 


BALL TYPE VARIOMETER 


This is a ball shaped tuning apparatus con- 
sisting of a fixed or stationary outer winding 
and a concentrically mounted inner movable 
winding. The two windings are connected in 
series and may be mounted on molded insulation 
or wood. ` They are usually wound with the same 
number of turns of the same wire. Variometers 
may be obtained with sufficient winding to cover 
a wave length of from 150 to 600 meters using 
the average antenna. The variometer is well 
adapted as a tuning device for receiving circuits. 
By placing it in series in the antenna circuit and 
revolving the ball or inner winding the induc- 
tance of the winding can be varied at will. The 
variometer can also be used as a direct coupled 
tuning transformer.. When used in this connec- 
tion the variometer is connected in series with 
the aerial and the ground while a variable con- 


denser and the crystal detector are shunted 
around it. This circuit is well adapted for short 
wave work. 


WIRE FOR COILS 

Three governing factors in the selection of 
wire for coils are resistance, insulation and sur- 
face. If the wire is too small, resistance will 
impede the current flow. High-frequency cur- 
rents travel over the surface of a conductor and 
not within it. The greater the surface the easier 
it is for the currents to pass. No. 18 and No. 22 
wire are generally recommended for use as 
primary coils because of their surface and low 
resistance. No. 24 and No. 26 wire serve well 
as secondary windings.  ' 

Theoretically, stranded wire, such as Litzen- 
draht, is moré suitable than solid wire, but the 
difference in the results in receiving broacasting 
stations does not warrant the additional expense. 
Litzendraht is to be recommended for loop an- 
tennae and coils for high wave length reception 
because of its larger surface. 3 

Single cotton covered, silk covered or enameled 
wire works well for windings of the ordinary 
coils. Double covered wire should be used for 
spiderweb and honey-comb coils and bank wind- 
ings. Defects in thin insulation when it is 
stretched and twisted in the winding process are 
likely to cause short circuits. Shellac should 
not be used to cover the windings as a protection 
from moisture. Paint or dip the coils in col- 
lodion. Shellac increases the capacity effect. 


VARIOMETERS AND VARIABLE 
CONDENSERS 


A variometer is a tuning device similar in 
many ways to the variocoupler, but differing 
from it in the relation of outer and inner coils, 
which are connected to form a continuous wire. 
The variometer finds its greatest application in 
the two variometer and. coupler feedback set. 
The variometer consists of a set of fixed wind- 
ings and a set ef movable windings, the latter 
being rotated on an axis in the usual fashion. 
This instrument varies the inductance and there- 
fore the wave length of any circuit in which it 
is used. 

When coils are tuned so that the currents 


: flow in both coils in opposite directions the coils 


buck each other and the inductance and wave 
length at a minimum. 

A variable condenser across the secondary of 
the variocoupler of a receiver serves to -add 
capacity to the circuit and permits a finer de- 
gree of tuning in the secondary circuit than 
could be obtained merely by varying the value of 
the inductance of the coupling. 

A buzzer of the ordinary house type with bat- 
tery connected in series with the condenser would 
indicate if any part of the condenser is short 
circuited. If the condenser is short-circuited the 
buzzer will buzz as long as the circuit is kept 
closed. This proves that the plates of the con- 
denser are shorted at some point. 


` 
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TUNING COILS 

Beginning with the simplest ones and work- 
ing up to and including the best types, coils are: 
Single slide, double slide, loose coupler, vario- 
coupler, variometer, honeycomb, duo lateral and 
some special types, depending upon the circuit 
employed. 

The single slide tuning coil consists of a card- 
board tube measuring four inches in diameter 
wound with fifty turns of No. 22 wire spaced 
closely together. One end of this coil is:con- 
nected to the aerial and the other end to the 
ground. The slider, a contact that slides across 
the surface of the wires on a path scraped bare 
though the insulation is connected to the de- 
tector and the lower end of the coil. Connect 
the other end of the detector to the ground wire. 

To tune a set having a loose coupler as tuning 
device set the coupling as tight as possible and 
tune in the desired signal with the primary 
coil. After this has been done tune in with the 
secondary or inner coil until the greatest signal 
strength has been reached. An attempt now can 
be made to loosen the coupling somewhat until 
the signals are just audible. Retune the set with 
the primary coil or taps until the loudest signal 
has been heard with the present setting or 
coupling. This will bring in- less interference 
from neighborhing stations. 

The set must be adjusted to be in resonance 
with the transmitter so that the wave lengths 
of both stations are the same. In order to 
change the characteristics of a receiver to pick 
up respective wave lengths a system of tuning 
must be operated at each receiver. 

A tuning coil is a length of copper wire wound 
around an insulated tube made either with paste- 
poard, bakelite, mormica, hard rubber or fiber. 
The wire used is generally copper. The length 
of the wire depends on the number of turns re- 
quired and the diameter of the coil. 


RECEIVING SET CAN BE ALTERED 

To cater to the whims of the radio experi- 
menter and his eternal seeking after new cir- 
cuits and combinations of circuits, a well-known 
manufacturer has developed an outfit with parts 
so arranged that the connections may be in- 
stantly changed from one arrangements to an- 
other to construct any form of receiving and 
detecting unit. 

The hearty of the receiver is an all-wave tuner 


designed with a sufficient number of turns of 


wire to reach any wave grom 150 to 1,000 meters. 
With such a set it is possible to tune in amateur 
stations with their range of 150 to 250 meters, 
broadcast stations with their range limits of 
236 to 586 meters or comemrcial and compass 
stations with frequencies equivalent to wave 
lengths between 450 and 1,000 metres. 

To construct a set of this type the following 
parts are necessary: An all-wave coupler, a 
23 plate variable condenser, socket and rheostat, 
dials, terminals, connecting wire and binding 
posts. ` 

It is an “all purpose” combination of standard 
units, which by the mere rearrangement of 
jumpers from one contact to another may be 
made into a single tube, single circuit set, with 
varying volume such, as regenerative or non-re- 
generative and by the addition of a two-stage 
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amplifier it can be made into a loud speaking 
set. Furthermore, it may be changed to any 
number of known circuits as well as enabling 
the “experimenter” to try any new circuit that 
he may conceive by merely making the changes 
at the top of the inside panel. No soldering iron 
or tools of any kind are required. 

The “terminals,” which simplify the inter- 
change of connections, are binding posts. By 
shifting the “jumpers,” which are merely loops 
of wire of varying lengths, from one set of 
terminals to another the functions of the cir- ` 
cuits may be. altered at will. 


LACK OF APPLAUSE IN RADIO 

The scanty article whichis proving more than 
performers can stand is applause. ` 

If an artist exhibited his or her ability over 
the microphone in 1922 the mails and telegraph 
lines were crowded with fervent pronouncements 
of appreciation from all points of the globe with- 
in 1,000 miles from the station. The artists 
felt that the applause, while not spontaneous, was 
nevertheless genuine and represented the real 
feelings of the listeners. . 

Now there is keener competition between the 
leading broadcast stations and the fans seem to 
sense the fact. Instead of showing their appre- 
ciation in some material form such as by phone 
calls or letters they merely assume that some 
one else will perform the courtesy. In former 
times it was said that the appearance of cer- 
tain individuals or the program ‘seemed to be 
the signal for an avalanche of mail, the letters 
sometimes aggregating 1,000 or more within 
twenty-four hours. Nowadays the artist con- 
siders himself or herself fortunate if the re- 
sponse reached a total of 100. 

Added to this reluctance on the part of the 
audience is the reaction of some of the organi- 
zations with which artists are affiliated. While 
the personal movements of their members can- 
not be controlled, these organizations are frown- _ 
ing on the appearance of the members on the 
radio programs without payment for their serv- 
ices. Just how far this indirect consorship will 
affect the programs is not known, but it is gen- 
erally understood that many of the artists care 
more for the widespread publicity which they 


. receive than for the financial recompense which 


might be there. s 

As an artificial stimulation some enterprising 
firms have devised applause cards with senti- 
ments expressed in blank form. It was hoped 
that listeners having a supply of these cards 
would indicate their thoughts on the blank spaces 
and mail them to the broadcast station after 
the conclusion of each program. But this 
method of applauding artists lacks a “kick.” 
Unless the statement of appreciation comes from 
the heart the words are as lifeless as the usual 
message on a picture postcard. The artist feels 
the lack of spontaneity even though several 
hundred of the cards pour in. 

Just where the solution lies has not been in- 
dicated by any of those who discuss the problem. 
The artists must have more applause if they are 
to continue to perform without charge. The 
stations would like to see the increase, too, be- 
cause it would make the arrangements of pro- 
grams easier. 


oe 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


FIND SKULL OF RACE ANTEDATING 
INDIANS 


Excavators employed by a construction con- 
cern several days ago unearthed a human skull 
near Los Angeles, Cal., which visiting paleon- 
tologists, including Dr. J. C. Merriam, President 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, said 
they believed to be a relic of a race older than 
either the Neanderthal or the Piltdown man. 

The skull is said by scientists who examined 
it to be different in appearance from the skulls 
of the typical aborigine of North America, ex- 
amples of which have recently been found in 
Southern California. It is not of the Indian type. 
Jt was found in glacial sands beneath pleistocene 
clay strata, in the valley which a few years ago 
_gave up fragments of the skeletons of the giant 
sloth and the saber-toothed tiger. : 

The skull in being removed was broken into 
fragments, but these have been pieced together. 


ATLANTIC CITY LIFTS BAN ON 1-PIECE 
BATHING SUIT 


Although bare legs were banned for women 
bathers in Atlantic City last summer, Mayor Ed- 
ward L. Bader officially announced that during 
the coming season complete equality of the sexes 
would prevail on the beaches of this resort. Use 
of the one-piece bathing suit, with skirt, and no 
stockings, may be considered regulation attire. 

Mayor Bader supplemented his decree by being 
photographed standing between two young wom- 
en in the approved swimming habiliments. Their 
costumes he described as both modest and giving 
complete freedom of action in the water. 

Specifically, the regulations call for the bot- 
tom of the tights to be no shorter than four 
inches above the knee and the bottom of the skirt 
to be not higher than seven inches above the knee. 
On the way to and from the beaches, all bathers, 
men and women, must wear a covering extending 
from the shoulders to below the knees. 
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ABOUT CINNAMON 


The finest cinnamon bark is produced in Cey- 
lon, where the Portuguese found the tree grow- 
ing wild when they arrived in the island in 1505, 
says the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. Since 
that date Ceylon has been famed for this spice, 
but owing to the small financial return it gives 
to the growers, much of the area under cinna- 
man in the island has been replaced by the more 
profitable cocoanut and rubber. Ceylon cinna- 
mon, moreover, has had to compete, particularly 
in the Continental markets, with a cheaper prod- 
uct of coarser flavor from the Far Bast. Cinna- 
mon bark reaches us in two forms: the ordinary 
“quills,” used as spice, and “chips,” which are 
distilled for the production of cinnamon oil used 
in medicine. The leaves of the cinnamon tree 
yield an entirely different oil from that of the 
bark; this oil contains eugenol (the characteristic 
constituent of oil of cloves) which is employed 
in the manufacture of vanillin, the well-known 
flavoring agent. Cinamon-leaf oil is produced 
largely in the Seychelles, in addition to the Ceylon 
crop. 


LAUGHS 


“Our cook gives us the same thing at every 


meal.” “What does she give you?” .“Indiges- 
tion.” 
Photographer—Look pleasant, please. Vic- 


tim—I guess you'll have to move that “Terms 
Cash” sign. 


She—Do you like me for myself alone? He— 
Yes, and when we are married I don’t want any 
of the family thrown in. 


Mr. Gayman (laying the paper aside) —Well, 
there’s no fool like an old fool. Mrs. Gayman— 
what particular folly are you meditating now? 


Applicant—I_ see you advertised for a floor- 
walker, sir. Manager—Yes. Have you any ex- 
perience in that line? Applicant—Two pairs of 
twins, sir. 

Facetious Traveler (poking his head out of the 
car window)—What place is this? Native (lean- 
ing against the depot)—Paradise; Kaintucky, 
suh. Facetious Traveler—It is, eh? Well, this is 
how far from where? Native—Half a mile from 
the distillery, suh. 


Little "Rastus came home from school one day 
and asked: “EI say, paw, why does they allus put 
D. C. after Washington?” “Why, chile,” replied 
the old colored man, “I’s surprised at yer igi- 
nance. Doan yer know dat D. C. means dat 
Washington wuz de daddy ob his country?” 


Once a genial comedian consulted an oculist 
about his eyes. His nose was small and he 
couldn’t keep on the glasses with which the oc- 
ulist was trying to fit him. “You are not used 
to glasses, Mr. Blank,” said the oculist. “Oh, yes, 
I am,” replied the comedian, “but not so high 
up.” 
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BRIEF BUT POINTED 


SUPERSTITIOUS ABOUT TOADS 


The toad is not an attractive animal and it has 
always been the object of curious beliefs or su- 
perstitions. Small boys believe that if one is 
killed and turned on its back there will be rain 
before night. For ages the general public has 
held to the belief that warts were produced by 
handling toads. Other traditions credit the toad 
with the power of poisoning infants with its 
breath; of bringing good fortune to the house:in 
the new-made cellar of which one is found; of 
curing infants of stammering if rubbed on the 
back of the neck; and of causing a cow to dry 
or give bloody milk if she accidentally kills a toad 
while being driven home from pasture. The works 
of the early writers on natural history team 
with vague unsubstantiated accounts of the ven- 
omous qualities of the breath and sputum of the 
toad, the medical value of toad skins for treating 
ailments, and the valuable toadstone found in its 
head. 


SHIP SAILS WITH HOATZIN HUNTERS 

Equipped with every device to combat the 
hardships of travel in the Valley of the Amazon, 
a band of ornithologists recently sailed from 
Brooklyn on the Booth liner Stephens in quest of 
the hoatzin, a rare bird of the Amazon. 

The hoatzin is a bird with a bill capable of 
breaking stone. It also swims and js able to 
lose its Sind identity, as the bat does. 

Leading the expedition, which is independently 
financed, are R. M. Deschuenesee, son of the Bar- 
oness Deschuenesee, of Philadelphia, an ornitholo- 
gist; George Coudert, motion picture. photo- 
grapher, and Prof. Joseph McGoldrick and Henry 
Norris, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The boat, which was chartered from the Booth 
Steamship Company, is equipped with radio, and 
special compartments for the birds. It will dock 
at Para, and proceed up the Amazon to Mananas, 
which was Theodore Roosevelt’s jumping-off place 
when he hunted in South America for big game. 

From there the adventurers will penetrate 
country never traversed by white men. 

They will thence go overland through country 
inhabited by half-civilized tribes until they reach 
the Peruvian border, emerging into that country 
at Oquitz. They expect to capture there the 
hoatzin, valued at $50,000. 

Professor McGoldrick said: 

“IT know that the poor hoatzin must fee) bad 
about putting us to all this trouble, but I want to 
say this muclt for the bird, that it is not all its 
fault. Take, for instance, the umbrella bird, so- 


-called because its hood is shaped like an um- 


yella, and the singing bell bird. 

“We surely thought that this bird was a second 
Caruso. The bell bird can be heard for three 
miles, and is just as much to blame as the poor 
hoatzin.” : 

So confident are the adventurers of capturing 
the hoatzin that they are carrying the bird’s spe- 
cial food. 


THE ASSASSIN OF THE DEEP 


The real “back-biter’’ of the sea is the Ray, 
which is not nearly as pleasant an individual as 
its name might indicate. 

The Ray is a veritable “gossip,” and of the 
most virulent type. Its size varies from an in- 
conspicuous length of a few inches to the Giant 
Rays which have been discovered weighing as 
much as two tons. 

The Ray is a deep sea monster and it moves 
slowly along the muddy channels of the sea. It 
is easily hidden because of the marvelous color 
adaptation it has developed with regard to its 
surroundings. But once let this creature be at- 
tacked by an enemy, or let the Ray itself decide 
to go out on its own account for a victim, then 
the doom of death will fall upon the poor unsus- 
pecting sea citizen that gets in its way. 


The Ray does not use its tongue for vengeance. 
It uses a deadly sword that punctures the body 
of its opponent and into this puncture it pours 
a poison that is fatal. For this reason it can 
rightly be described as the “back-biter” of the 
sea. 

This sword or dagger is carried by the Ray at 
the end of its whip-like tail and when infuriated 
this monster fish will lash this tail in all direc 
tions, wreaking death on all who come within its 
radius, 

A hunter of this strange creature was stung in 
the leg by a small Ray and for weeks half his 
body was paralyzed. Rays have been known te 
kill men as well as sea creatures. 

The “dagger” Rays are strange, but the elee- 
tric Rays are even stranger. These fish can stun 
a man with an electric shock. It can not only 
stun its enemies, but kill them as well, for it has 
developed from its muscles electric cells. It can 
perform the functions which are performed by an ~ 
electric spark, such as decompose water and chem- 
ical compounds. This fish is capable of produc- 
ing an electric spark. A man will be sick for 
days following if he has been stunned by one of 
these fishes and if he completes the circuit by 
touching the fish with both hands he will be 
killed, 

It is maintained by experts in marine naviga- 
tion that the monsters of the sea are far larger 
and more dangerous to hunt than are the mon- 
sters of the land. This seems not so surprising 
when it is considered that on land man and his 
inventions of slaughter for animals have been 
aiding in the extermination of dangerous ani- 
mals, whereas in the sea there is no mechanical 
or artificial device greatly developed to kill off 
the dangerous inhabitants. 

From time to time the immense body of some 
sea monstg is found floating on the surface of 
the sea. or is discovered water-logged on sume 
shore, and then man becomes cognizant of the 
strange creatures that live beneath the waves. 
But this vast realm of Nature is almost unex- 
plored and science will continue to gradually re- 
veal amazing submarine-wonders. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


EYES IN SAND, WORKER 


EMANDS SMOKE 


Buried to his eyes by sand when the walls of 
a ditch caved in, Michael McGee, laborer on a 
lumbing job at 165 Sheffield avenue, Brooklyn, 
Ñ. Y., smoked cigarettes and joked while firemen 
worked four hours to dig him out. The ditch was 
eight feet deep and only the top of McGee’s head 
was visible when workmen started to remove the 
sand. When he cleared his mouth of sand Mc- 
Gee demanded a cigarette. 
“Take me out in once piece,” he asked of the 
workmen. 
Freed from the sand he was attended by a 
physician, after which he said he would be back 
at work in the same ditch. 


BURIED n 


MAKES NEW KIND OF GLASS 


A new kind of glass, which, if not actually 
unbreakable, is so tough that it has been blown 
into a hollow sphere and kicked about as a foot- 
ball without breaking, has been discovered by 
Dr. Horak, a Czech engineer and inventor. 

When used in the form of tumblers the glass 
has sucessfully withstood the squirt of cold water 
immediately after being heated to a point where 

ieces of paper in the tumbler were charred. 

hile the inventor does not claim that he has 
found the secret of unbreakable glass, he does be- 
lieve he has found a way to make it possess the 
greatest resistance power of any glass so far 
known. Itis admirably suited to the making of 
thermos bottles, which in so many cases have 
been too fragile.—Scientific American. 


CANNED MILK INVENTOR, DEAD, WORTH 
MIILIONS 


The romance of opportunity never has had a 
more striking example than in the case of Louis 
F. Latzer, President of the Helvetia Milk Con- 
densing Company, whose funeral was held re- 
recently at Highland, Ill. 

Latzer, son of a poor Tyrolese immigrant who 
settled at Highland in 1846, was born Dec. 10, 
1848, on the farm where he dropped dead. 

Until thirty-seven years old he was a farm 
hand. He died worth between $12,000,000 and 
$20,000,000. And he made it all himself. 

In* 1885 there drifted into Highland a man, 
John Mysenburg, with an idea to can milk. He 
interested five farmers, among them Latzer. The 
company lost all it invested. 

Latzer at the age of forty went to college, 
studied chemistry, bacteriology and related sub- 
jects and finally hit upon the process of evapora- 
tion in vacuum. 

Employees were paid in stock and the latter 
was hawked around the grocery and butcher shops 
of Highland as low as $12 for $100 shares. 
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That same stock is now unobtainable at $20,000 
a share. The last transaction in it was last 
October, when Mrs. Louisa Wild, widow of one 
of the founders, sold her 176 shares to other 
stockholders for $3,520,000. For years it has 
paid annual dividends of $1,000 or more a share. 

Latzer’s wealth did not change him. His 
family rode in automobiles, but he always took 
his trips of short distance on horseback, trousers 
tucked into old-fashioned boots. His office furni- 
ture consisted of three solid wood kitchen chairs, 
a pine table and a rack of pigeon-holes. 
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LOOK, BOYS! 


TRAPEZEE 
‘The Acrobatic Wonder Toy 


ALMOST HUMAN IN ITS 
ACTIONS! 
_ 4t consists of a handsome parallel 
iron frame on which the little yellow 
oan accurately performs like an ath- 
ete. 


Five Different Stunts — 


THE FLYING TRAPEZE — Release the 
trigger-pin and the figure swings forward, 
gripping the brass trapeze-bar, turns a 
somersault in the air and catches a cross- 
bar by his heels. 


THROUGH THE LOOP—A swift.swing and 
ed gors Ses Piece loop, makes a 
urn and, catching his heels, swi 
head downward Tomra bar. : = 

THE GIANT SWING — He goes forward 
with a rush, releases the trapeze, catches 
a horizontal-bar with his-heels, makes 
two swift somersaults in the air and 
catches by his heels again. 

He performs two more horizontal-bar 
acts with the grace and agility of a cir- 
cus star, and many new ones can be 
invented. 


The Most Wonderful Toy in 
the World! 


PRICE $1.50 


The collapsible stand and the little mani- 
kin are neatly packed in a handsome box, 
Delivered anywhere in the United States on 
receipt of price. Address 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO. 
166 W. 23d St, New York City, N. Y. 


“Mary, m Going to Send 
It in To-night” 


‘VE been drifting too long. Other 

men are getting ahead of me and 
I’ve been telling myself that it was 
‘luck’ or ‘pull’ But I know better than 
that. It's because they know more 
about their work than I do. 


“Two years ago, when Tom Adams 
took up an I. C. S. course, I determined 
to study too. But I put it off—and ofi— 
and off— 


“Tom’s manager of the department 


now and earning twice as much as I am. | 


It isn’t because he has more natural 
ability than I have, but because he’s 
trained! That’s it—he’s trained! 


“Me? Why, I’m just one of a score 
of routine workers. Tom gets the big 
salary because the firm knows he’s 
trained himself to handle work that I 
can't do. 

“Iye wasted two years, but it’s not 
too late. This time I’m really going to 
send in that I. C. S. coupon. Not to- 


` Btreet 


morrow. Not next week or next month, 
but to-night. 


“The sooner I send it in, the sooner 
I'll be promoted like Tom.” 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 
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REIRAMIOUEE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
4487-C, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or peste please tell me how I can goalie for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management (Salesmanship 
Industrial Management (Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
‘Traffic Management OShow Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
jHnanking and Banking Law Business English 
DAccountancy (including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
Spanish O French 


Civil Service 

Ratlway Mail Clerk 

Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Illustrating [] Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


eeu Engineering OD Architect 


Oooog 


Electric Lighting O Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer O Contractor and Butider 
fei Mechanical Draftsman [C Architectural Draftsman 
H Moenia Shop Practice [L] Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Cichemistry [] Pharmacy 
O Automobile Work 

Airplane Engines 

Navigation 

Agriculture and Poultry 
D Mathematics 


Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metalturgy 

4 steam Engineering 


CUG sasso sssecsnsesesensnesscvvoyasvaveesssonesserentttBUBaracessacssooseassosvacesccensicaceniecdcoes 


Occupation... 
Persons residing in Canada should send thia ‘coupon to ‘the. ‘Internas 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canadas 


LITTLE ADS 


Write to Riker & King, Advertising Offices, 1133 Dreamy, New York 


29 East Madison Street, Chicago, for particulars about adver 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—Blg Money and Fast Sales. Every 


owner buys Gold Initials for hia auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for 
particulars and freo samples. American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 171, East Orange, N, J 


AUTO OWNER—Get your tires Free! Be our Factory 


Agent! Big spare time money-maker! Sample tires 
furnished. No capital or experience needed. Write 
today. ae Armour Tire & Rubber Co., Desk 674, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—90c an hour .to advertise and distribute 
samples to consumer. Write quickly for territory and 


hikes iw this m 
PERSONAL—Continued 


LONELY? Marry, wealth, beauty. Ladies, 
(Stamp) H. C. McPherson, Kan, 

LOVING YOUNG LADY, wealthy, wants honest hus- 
band. Nancy, Box 39, Oxford, Fla. 

LONELY HEARTS, join our Club, be happy, corre- 
spondence everywhere, many descriptions, photos free; 

either sex, most successful method, 23 years’ experi- 

ence, Standard Cor. Club, Grayslake, Ill. 


LONESOME WIDOWS—Get Busy, Write Me, 
wealthy. Mr. Hyde, Box 305, San Francisco. 


MARRIAGE PAPER—20th year. Big issue with descrip- 


ao 


~write. 


Marry 


articulars. American Products Co., 1655 American tions, photos, names and addresses, 25 cents. No 
ldg., Cincinnati, O. other fee. Sent sealed. Box 2265 R, Boston, Mass. 

RUMMAGE SALES make $50,000 daily. We start you, | MARRY IF LONELY: ‘‘Home Maker’; hundreds 
Representatives wanted everywhere. ‘WHOLESALE rich; confidential; reliable; years experience; descrip- 

DISTRIBUTORS,” Dept. 109, 609 Division Street, | tions free. “‘The Successful Club,” Box 556, Oakland, 

Chicago. California. 

AGENTS—Conner made $37.00 profit two days selling | MARRY—Free photographs, directory and descriptions 
authentic “Life of Wilson.” Big book. Outfit of wealthy members. Pay when married. New Plan 

free. Wilmore Book & Bible Co., Como Bldg., Chicago.. | Co., Dept. 56, Kansas City, Mo. 

USE OUR HANDSOME CATALOG; get orders from | MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY with photos and 


every home for Dr. 
beral pay. Dr. Blair Laboratories, Dept, 542, 


urg, Va. 
HELP WANTED 
BE A DETECTIVE. Opportunity for men and women 
for secret investigation In your district. Write C. T. 
Ludwig, 521 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
* DETECTIVES NEEDED EVERYWHERE. Work home 
or travel experience unnecessary. Write George R. 
Wagner, former Govt. Detective, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 


MEN WANTED for, Detective work, 17 to 55 years old. 


Blairs famous home products. 
Lynch- 


Experience unnecessary, easily learned. Big pay. Earl 
Wilcox, 1407 Lafayette Ave., S. E., Dept. 2, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are wanted for publi- 
cation, Submit MSS. or write Literary Bureau, 515 


Hannibal, Mo. 
PERSONAL 


ARE YOU LONESOME? Write Betty Lee, Ino., Box 
820, City Hall Station, New York City. Stamp ap- 

preciated. 

GENTLEMEN, write bachelor girl worth $22,000. T., 
Box 866, League, Denver, Colo. 

HUNDREDS seeking marriage, If sincere enclose stamp. 
Mrs. F. Willard, 2928 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois, 
iF LONESOME exchange jolly letters with beautiful 
ladies and wealthy gentlemen. Eva Moore, Box 908, 

Jacksonville, Fla, (Stamp). 

INDIVIDUAL sweethearts’ club, It’s different. 
stamp and see. Violet Ray, Dennison, Ohio. 
ONESOME? Make friends, you may meet your sweet- 
heart. Mrs. Franz, 949 Montana St., Chicago. 
OVING young lady, very wealthy, wants husband. 
Ethel, Box 39, Oxford, Fla. 

LOOK WHOSE HERE! Princess OKIE world famous 
horoscopes. Get your’s today. Don’t delay. Send full 

birthdate and 10c, K, Okie, Box 280, Mds, Sq, Sta., 

New York, N, Y. 


Send 


descriptions free, Pay ma married. 
Dept. 545, Kansas City, M 
MARRY—Write for big new directory with photos and 
descriptions Free. National Agency, Dept. A, 
Kansas City, Mo. y 
NOTICE—$130,000.00 goes with pretty girl 
marriage, (Eva) B-1022. Wichita, Kansas. 
PRETTY GIRLIE—Wealthy, but oh, so 
Claire, Box 55, Oxford, Fla. 


PRETTY GIRL wants a sweetheart. 


The Exchange, 


wishing 


lonesome, 


Write, enclosing 


envelope. Doris Dawn, South Euclid, Ohio. 
PRETTY GIRLIE—Wealthy, but oh, so lonesome. 
Claire, Box 55, Oxford, Fila. 
SWEETHEARTS Correspondence Club. Stamped en- 
velope for sealed proposal. Lillian Sproul, Station 
H, Cleveland, Ohio. 
WEALTHY WIDOW with farm will marry. H., Box 


866, League, Denver, Colo. 
WHOM SHOULD YOU MARRY? We'll tell you. Send 


30c and birth date to Character Studies, 1515 Ma- 
sonic Temple, New York City. 


WEALTHY BUSINESS MAN, 40, wants wife. G., 
Box 866, Denver, Colo. 
WIDOW with $10,000 and farm wants husband. H., 
Box 866, Denver, Colo, 
SONGWRITERS 


LIKE THE LARK, BROADWAY & EMPTY ARMS. 
Songs you will like, 15¢ per copy. Poems wanted. 

Mazza’s Harmony House, Watertown, Mass, 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG—We compose music. 
Submit your poems to us at once.» New York Melody 

Corporation, 405 F. Romax Bldg., New York. 


POEMS WANTED—Sell your song-verses for cash. Sub- 


mit Mss, at once or write New Era Musie Co., 140, 
St. Louls, Mo, 
TOBACCO HABIT 
TOBACCO or Snuff Habit cured or no pay. $1.00 if 


cured. Remedy sent on trial, Superba Co., PO., 


Baltimore, Md. 


PIMPLES: 


CAN BE CURED. If you suffer from pim- 
ples, acne, blackheads, brown spots or erup- 
tions I want to send you my simple home 
treatment under plain wrapper. It gave me a 
soft, velvety, smooth and radiant complexion, 
and cured thousands of men and women, 
after evérything else failed. Simply send 
name for generous 10 day free trial offer of 
my secret home treatment. 
W. H. WARREN, 
622 Gray Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TOBACCO, LIQUOR and MORPHINE 
; can be overcome with the aid of 
CHLORIDE OF GOLD PREPARA- 
Liquor remedy can be given secret- 


TIONS. 
ly. Particulars Free. 
OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Dept. 6, Westfield, N. X, 


BLANK CA CARTRIDGE PISTOL 


aid me  areridaoe: by t Co. » Dept. eer 100 ae Wis. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 3 
ET eo BACH paid for hundreds of ola 
coins. ALL Old or odd money, it may 
be VERY vainable, Send 10 ets. for ILLUS- 
| TRATED COIN VALUE BOOK, 426. Get 
| Posted. We pay 

CLARKE COIN CO., Ave 13, LeRoy, N. ¥. 


KNOW YOUR 
OWN 
COUNTRY 


North Dakota 
is nearly seven 
times as large as 
New Jersey, one 
and one-half 
times as large as 
New York State, 
but its population 
is only one-fifth 
that of New Jer- 


sey, one - eigh- 
teenth that of 
New York, al- 


though North 
Dakota’s agricul- 
tural land can 
support a popu- 
lation of more 
than 10,000,000. 
It now is 700,000. 

North Dakota 
has over a half 
billion tons of 
coal underlying 
her soil, the 
greatest coal de- 
posit of any one 
State. 

North Dakota 
has ninety-five 
more hours of 
sunshine in five 
summer months 
a Springfield, 

North Dakota 
produces more 
rye than any 
other two States 
and half the flax 
production of the 
United States. 

North Dakota 
hopes to become 
one of the great- 
est corn produc- 
ing States in 
spite of short 
seasons; produc- 
tion now averages 
20,000,000 bush- 
els a year. 

Jersey cattle 
imported to 
North Dakota 
grow considera- 
bly larger than in 
States to the 
south. 

North Dakota 
hopes to see a 
national park 
created out of a 
great petrified 
forest found in 
the “Bad Lands” 
near Theodore 
R o osevelt’s 
ranching home. 


GULLED 


A sea gull with 
a ~ splinter of 
wood at least six 
inches long that 
had entered the 
breast and was 
protruding 
through the back 


between the 
wings, was the j 
startling specta- /| 


‘cle that greeted d| 
crowd of visitors 
-on the Pine ave-| 
nue pier, Los An-| 
geles, Cal. A phy-| 


sician who was 
among the spec- 
tators declared it} 
to be a novelty, 
among novelties 
in bird life, for 
the wound caused | 
by the shaft of 
wood had been, 
apparently heal-| 
ed and the splin- 
ter had become a 


permanent part | 
of the gull’s anat- 
omy. 

The bird was 
captured for ex- 
amination and 


the physician ex- 
pressed the opin- 
ion that the sea 
gull would prob-) f 
ably die from! 
blood poisoning if 
an attempt were 
made to remove; 


the wooden shaft. 


It is probable, 
old timers on the 
pier 
that the gull, a 
clumsy, 
ward bird, had 
collided with a 
splintered board 
while attempting 
to land on some 
old pier or shed 
along the. water 
front and, after 
being wounded, 
had stowed itself 
away to nurse its 
injuries. 

The wooden 
splinter does not 
apparently ins 
terfere with the 
sea gull’s flying 
apparatus. 


declared, 


awk- 


ETone of these 
little beauties 
right now, and pro- 
tect yourself 
against hold-up 
thugs, rowdies, ete, and 


at thesametimeit serves 
as the best novelty ciga- 
rette case ever invented. 


Made exactly like the real 
x thing! Just 
pull the trig- i 
ger, back flies 
the lid showing a 4 
full pac bigs oo of 
our cigarettes, 
Lots of fun scaring ff ee friends and al 
the same time useft 


tector, 
| Made of light weight metal, gun metal finish, mhea oms geag, 
Jd exclusively by us. Order at once, supply limte 


| Inigods story Pat on delivery osr price pius Re SE be 
de 


postman, on 
| Money ey back if not satistie 


PATHFINDER COM PANY 
__P2A 534 Sixth Avenue New ¥ 


Genuine REACH Fielder's Glove 
Regulation Ball-Horsehide Cover 
Boys! how would you like to have Christy 
Mathewson and Walter Johnson teach you 
“ “> 
HOW TO PITCH” FREE 
Write for 24 packages Perfumed Sachet, sell at 107 each, 
| send us the $240 when sold, and we will send you FREE a 
Genuine Reach, all Leather Fielder’s Glove, Regulation size\ 
Bali with Real Horsehide Cover and Iliustrated Book by 6 of 
the World's Greatest Pitchers, showing how to pitch thelr way, 
JONES MFG. CO. Dept. 880 Attleboro, Mass. 


PIMPLES 


| Your Gkin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
ithe face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


oday for my FREE BOOKLET, 
FREE “ EAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how i 
| cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
$1000 Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes, 
| Pheane, 186 Chemical Bidz., Kansas City, Mo. 
| epes! Way to Go 


to work orschooland recreation ison 
& Ranger bicycle. Choice of 44 styles and 
sizes, 50 Days Free Trial. Express prepaid. 


if desired. Saved time 

Saktemh and carfare easily 
meets the smal! monthly payments, 

ives aa quipment —at half asval 


mat no money. W rm 
remarkabis factory prices and marvelous terms 


CYCLE COMDAMY Wrens, AUN 
REST G188 CHICARD free catalog NL) 


Ford Given 


[4 | Solve This Puzzle—Win 5,000 Votes 
What words do these numbers make 
The numbers in the squares 
letters of the alphabet. Figure 1 is 
is B and soon, Th 
words. 
B Many Prizes and Cash Rewards 
Get your share of these EASY-TO-WIN, 
. Besides the Ford 
am Foie to give Phonograph, Bi 
io) 


subscriptions. Prizes duplic ed in poaae ore tie. 
goon aa Your solution iss 4 
W- Gaylord, 537 5. Dearborn St Bente 41 Chicago 


games, 


ald, fits any finger. 


FRE with 


Pay on arrival $1.97. Plus Postage. 


$ MYSTO CO., 103E. 125th St., 


i 
Ae me) The ORIGINAL WEIRD Mysto Talisman ring—wards 
off evil spirits, sickness, spells, enemies, etc. 
belief, brings Success to wearer in LOVE, business, 
ALL undertakings. a 
snakes set with Lucky Mysto Ruby and ae 


ALSO À 
The startling MYSTO WONDER amusing and EN ; 
rious instrument answers ALL questions. LOVE? Hater z 
Enemies? Marriage? Children? Money? Life? Luck? 
Outfit—Directions and Question ae 
DREAM BOOK—ALSO Free plan to make money. 


Dept. 1391, nv.c. 


Come On, 
Scouts! 
Let’s Hear You Play 


“Dig down in the old kit and pull out your 
Hohner. We're going to stage a contest 
and see ‘who’s who’ when it comes to music. 
Every fellow that can whistle a tune has a 
chance in this exhibition. We’re going to 
start a harmonica band and we want to know 
who’s going to lead it. Tune up and let’s 
hear what you’ve got in the way of harmony.” 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music in camp or 
on the trail; and there’s nothing like a Hohner 
for good music. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play 
it tonight. 50c up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 156 
New York City. > 


iy Model AIRSHIP 


TE RAND PARACHUTE 
FEY Boys! Here s the great 
oy mogel Ai 


mado. 


nea te 
ob ppl ee ‘ship 


JOMES MFR. CA  _ATFLEBORG. MASSA 


Ancient _, 
Green Gold finish, 


WORK AND WIN 


— LATEST ISSUES — 


1285 Fred Fearnot’s Baseball Wonder; or, The Smartest * 
Boy in the League. 

1286 “ Superior Stroke; or, Coaching a College Wight. 

1288 “ and the Figure Four; or, The Sign of Mystery. 

1289 “ and the Boy from Home; or, Helping Out an 
Orphan. 

Fight for Freedom; or, Surrounded by Foes. 

Boy Half-Back; or, Teaching a Young Eleven 
the Game. 


1292 “ and the Lost Boy; or, A Mystery of the Streets. 

1293 “ Gridiron Victory; or, Out With a Winning 
Eleven. . 

1294 “ Fighting a Forest Fire; or, A Tough Time in 
the Woods. 

1295 “ Last Hope; or, a Desperate Football Game. 

1296 “ and the Blackmailer; or; Getting Even with a 
Great Villain. 5 

1297 “ Match Race! or, Winning the Indoor Marathon. 

1208 “ and the Railroad King; or, The Man Who Wor- 
shiped Money 

1299 “ on a Wolf Hunt; or, A Hundred Miles on 


Snowshoes, 


1300 “ Hockey Team; or, The Greatest Game on Rec- 
ord. 
1301°‘* Ski Jumpers; or, Beating the Champion of the 
North. 
1308 “ Fred Fearnot’s Match Game; or, Winning at 
Basket Ball, 
1304 “ and “Dakota Dan;” or, The Man or Grit and 
Gold, 
1305 “ Mountain Climb: or, Lost in a Crater. 
1806 “ Skating for Glory; or, Beating the Best of 
Them. 
1307 “ and Greedy Gus; or, The Boy Who Wanted 
Everything. 
1308 “ Risking His Life; or, Saving His Father from 
Ruin. 
1309 “ and “Cunning Charlie’; or, Reforming a Bad 
Boy. 
1310 “ Word of Honor; or, Keeping His Trust. 
For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any 


address on receipt of price, Tc per copy, in money or 
postage stamps. 


THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS PRICE 8 CENTS 
1311 “ Return to Avon; or, Visiting the Old School, 
1312 “ Generous Hand; or, A Friend to the Poor. 
1313 “ Hidden Enemy; or, A Stern Chase for Ven- 
geance. 

1314 “ Old Friends; or, The Reunion At Fredonia. 

1315 “ Sword Fight; or, Matched Against a Profes- 
sional. 

1316 “ Strong Will; or, Defeating the Loan Sharks. 

1317 “ Big Stake; or, Held for Ransom. 

1318 “ At Princeton; or, Evelyn and the College Boys. 

1319 “ Ward Hitting: or, Batting It Out to Win. 

1320 “ War Canoe; or, Beating the Indian Champions. 

1321 “ And the Errorless Wonder; or, Calling a Ball 
Player's Bluff. 

1322 “ In Township Ten; or, The Fight with the Sur- 
veors, 

1323 “ Throw Home; or, Playing in the Field. 

1894 “ Strange Legacy; or, The Trap That Almost 
Worked. 

1325 “ Ninth Inning Finish; or, Playing Heady Base 
Ball. 
HARRY E. WOLFF, Publisher, Ine., 


166 West 23d Street. New York City 


SCENARIOS HOW-TO uem 


Price 35 Cents Per Copy 

This book contains all the most recent changes 
in the method of construction and submission ol 
scenarios. Sixty Lessons, covering every phase of 
cenario writing. For sale by all Newsdéalers and 
Bookstores. If you cannot procure a copy, send us 
the price, 35 cents, in money or postage Stamps, and 
we will mail you one, postage free. ddress. 

L. Senarens, 210 Seventh Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 


Useful, Instructive, and Amusing. They contain 
Valuable Information on Almost 
Every Subject. 


No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
—Full directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, 
Aeolian Harp, Xylophone and other musical instru- 
ments; together with a brief description of nearly every 
musical instrument used in ancient or modern times. 
Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, for 
twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 58. HOW TO BECOME A DETECTIVE.—By Old 
King Brady, the world-known detective. In which he lays 
down some valuable and sensible rules for beginners, 
and also relates some adventures and experiences of 
well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.— 
Containing useful information regarding the Camera 
and how to work it; also how to make Photographic 
Magic Lantern Slides and other Transparencies. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES. 
Containing full directions for making electrical ma- 
chines, inductions coils, dynamos, and many novel toys 
to be worked by electricity. By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully 
illustrated 


No. 65. MULDOON'S JOKES.—The most original joke 
book ever published, and it is brimful of wit and 
humor. It contains a large collection of songs, jokes, 
conundrums, ete., of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, 
humorist, and practical joker of the day. 

No. 67 HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Con- 
taining a large collection of instructive and highly 
amusing electrical tricks, together with illustrations. 
By A. Anderson. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Con- 
taining over one hundred highly amusing and instruc- 
tive tricks with chemicals, By A. Anderson. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT-OF-HAND.—Con- 
taining over fifty of the latest and best tricks used by 


magicians. Also containing the secret of second sight. 
Fully illustrated. ` 
No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS. 


Embracing all of the latest and most deceptive card 
tricks, with illustrations. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.— 
Showing many curious tricks with figures and the magie 
of numbers. By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 744. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY. 
Containing full instructions for writing letters on al- 
most any subject; aiso rules for punctuation and com- 
position, with specimen leters. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE 
HAND.—Containing rules for telling fortunes by the 
aid of lines of the hand, or the secret of palmistry. 
Also the secret of telling future events by aid of moles, 
marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. : 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH 
CARDS.—Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed 
by leading conjurers and magicians. Arranged for 
home amusement. Fully illustrated. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing 
complete instructions how to make up for various chag- 
acters on the stage; together with the duties of the 
Cees Manager, Prompter, Scenic Artist and Property 

an. : 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing 
the latest jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this 
world-renowned German comedian. Sixty-four pages; 
handsome colored cover containing a half-tone photo of 
the author. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the 
most approved methods of reading the lines on the hand, 
together with a full explanation of their meaning. Also 
explaining phrenology, and the key for telling chat 
acter by the bumps on the head. By Leo Hugo Koch, 
A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 

No. 81. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Contain- 
ing-information regarding choite of subjects, the use of 
words and the manner of preparing ‘and submitting 
manuscript.. Also containing valuable information as to 
ue e ernas legibility and general composition of manu- 
script. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any 


address on recept of price, 10c. per copy, 
in money or stamps, by 


HARRY E. WOLFF, Publisher, Inc. 
166 West 23d Street New York City 


